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DEDICATION 


Thts work ts dedicated to high school students 
everywhere. May they discover the joy of 


expresston through Creative Drama. 


ABSTRACT 


The main purpose Of this study was to%examine the objectives 
and methods of teaching English literature at the Secondary school 
jevel, and the implications Gf creative. drama.for*teachinp literature 
enastne personal developmentect the students Ine, stucy* focused on 
tixcesareds , 9 the teachingeor Ivterature, the psychosocial needs of 
adolescents, and the teaching of creative drama. 

Pirst) a-survey Of Obgectives im the, teaching of -Enelish 
Iiteratures found’ @ concer wath student involvement, emotional and 
imaginative development, and creativity. However, these concerns have 
Heenvorrsem bysacttal teacting Praculees, Wiicl Stress diterary criticism 
and intellectual operations. 

Seconda, Tresearcietindings om tie psychesoci ali needs of adoles- 
cents and the conditions which influence learning, social development, 
and behaviour in the classroom were examined, and their implications 
TOrSteaching Practices were T1OLed. 

Third, the Objectives and teaching of creative drama were 
investivated, its Yelationship to the theatre examined, and its stacus 
at) the elementary and secondary Jévels indicated. 

The tatidanes On the study in the three areas were then synthe- 
Sized and it was concluded that teaching methods in creative drama 
should be integrated with methods in teaching literature, Finally, 
the application of this theoretical approach was illustrated in some 
tessons tom the teaching of laterary selections, and further studies 


which may be undertaken in the field were described. 
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Chapter I 
THE NATURE OF THE STUDY 
INTRODUCTION 


The need to provide students in high school with opportunities 
to acquire the attitudes, skills and knowledge necessary for living in 
a rapidly changing world, has been recognized by the Alberta Department 
of Education (Alberta Education Council, 1971) and the recently published 
Worth Commission Report (1972). However, the Department has been slow in 
formulating am image Of the Tuture and anticipating the future needs of 
individuals. Ihesproplem act recently ancicaccanpy 1ontler, 1s thet av 
Educational svseens there as an inherence tac between the need tor change 
and achievement of change. School systems tend to be enon Aer backward," 
teaching the knowledge of the past rather than anticipating future needs 
(Toffler, 1970). Iz£“'future shock," the stress and disorientation brought 
about by rapid change, is to be avoided, individuals as well as systems 
Muses bevabler to adapt, tO-rapid continual change, (loftiler, 1970) .] they 
need to be experimental, willing to change and open to new ideas. 

An important change in educational thought during the past few 
years has been a swing from a philosophy which is subject-centred to one 
that is student-centred. Undoubtedly the change is due to an increasing 
amount of information available from research in educational sociology 
and psychology emphasizing the importance of individual differences and 
Cie CLrce se OtesOcial interact Lon. lteis also related toa: chronie problem 
—that many young people find school programs a boring routine. Responding 
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to this attitude, the report of the Ontario Provincial Committee (Living 
ts Learntng, 1968) urge that education should be an enjoyable experience. 

The recommendations of the 1966 Dartmouth Conference are indicative 
of this change in philosophy. This international conference on the 
teaching of English literature re-emphasized the personal development of 
the student and focused attention on the day-to-day activities in the 
€lassroom and the interaction of the students with each other. Teachers 
Of Enelaish literature therefore find themselves in the position of trying 
to reconcile several points of view. One view urges the need to facili- 
tate the social and psychological development of pupils in all their 
educational experiences. This view is concerned with affective outcomes 
Onslestmane with thesrelevance. On the subject tO the pupil's experience, 
with self-expression, involvement, and active participation. Recently 
for example, Squire (1971) has emphasized that social and emotional 
learning are as basic to English education as intellectual goals. Another 
view is concerned with literature as a discipline (Brown, 1971), as an 
art form, and emphasis is put on key concepts of the discipline and 
cognitive skills of comprehension and analysis. Each point of view suggests 
Certain, Objectives, teaching techniques, and classroom-activities. [he 
Cask of the teacher seems: to be one of trying to find an approach which 
will reconcile and balance both points of view. 

The American participants at the Dartmouth Conference found that 
the British have tried to cope with the task of balancing teaching methods 
by shifting the emphasis from the structure of they discipline, the sequen- 
tial orderingeot subject matter, and ‘the emphasis on literary criticism, 


to the individual student, his social and psychological growth, interests, 
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Dackground, and experience. They also discovered that two activities, 
"talk sand “drama, play a much more important role in the British English 
curriculum than in the American, allowing for more spontaneous expressions 
of experience and response to literature. Drama, loosely defined as doing 
or acting things out rather than working them out in the abstract and 
private, was considered a tne Bripisn lo pera central part (of work in 
English at every level, offering new modes of communication often at a 
non-verbal level (Barnes,, 1963). After much debate this point of view 
was favourably received by the Americans and they agreed that drama in 
the Sense Of sdoing, sacl ine things OuL siould be made an ulitepral part of 
the English) curriculum trom the peginning to the end (Muller) 1960/7). A 
Study by Squire and Applebee (1969) of English teaching in the United 
Kingdom also supported this view recommending that more should be done in 
American schools with oral approaches to literature, with dramatizing and 
telating literature to dance, movement, and mime. 

Although "drama" (in the above sense) has long been a part of 
American elementary education as "creative dramatics'" (Ward, 1930) and as 
Daru O01 eactine courses allthieusecondary Jevel, sit has not, been consciously 
integrated with the teaching of English literature and language in the 
sense that the British advocate (Dixon, 1967). The literature on the use 
of creative drama in the teaching of English literature at the secondary 
Jevel 1S Scarce in, both the United States and Canaday It seems, therefore, 
a useful undertaking to investigate the implications of creative drama 
for teaching literature to high School students in terms of the nature of 


Lhe supjiect Matter, the objectives Of teaching, and the needs of students. 
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PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


This is a theoretical study concerned with three main subjects: 
English literature, the adolescent in American and Canadian secondary 
schools, and creative drama. It will inquire into the following questions: 
Lis Are the current teaching methods achieving the objectives of 

teaching ip inglisheiaterature: 
op If not, what are their inadequacies? 

Sis What are the needs of adolescents and what are the implications 


Of theix needs for teachine methods? 


4. What are the objectives and methods in the: teaching of creative 
drama? 
sy Are there reasons to suggest that methods of teaching creative drama 


should be integrated with teaching methods in literature? 
Ox if so, can this intepration of methods and their application fo 


teaching 1terary worksebe illustrated an the form of lessony plans: 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


Creative Drama 

Creative drama is an inclusive expression designating activities 
Witch involve the dnaginavive projection of ithe self anto the characters 
DE Other people, things Of Situations which are real or fictional, and: the 
expression of this projection through a physical and emotional representa- 
tion or recreation. These activities may be spontaneous and impromptu or 
pre-planned; they may involve speech, movement or both. Music, literature, 


and art may be used as stimuli for creation. The objectives and methods 
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used in the teaching of creative drama will be discussed in detail in 
Chapter WI VeOte Ce thesis, ab Well \as its Telationsnips to actor training, 
There is some disagreement on the status of creative drama as a subyect 
Iinsitseown, Pont OY as a methou Tor, teaching other subgects, This;thesis 
holds that creative drama is a subject in its own right; however its 
teaching methods and activities may be adapted to the teaching of other 
Subjects. whe basis of this position willealso be discussed in Chapter 
TV. 

"Improvisation" is mice acer used CoO designate =the activities 
described sabove, more Sspeciiically tit werers to a "play without a script" 
(Way , LOUGH)! 

“Role playing,“ sociodrama'', and “simulations” aré also terms 
describing creative drama-type activities. However, these terms are more 


frequently used in the social sciences in relation to problem solving. 


Response to Literature 

The word "response" refers to the ways in which students may react 
te 2 literary work, verbally, physically, or in writing, A research study 
by Purves (1968) gives a detailed description of many ways individuals may 
react 10) aeliterary work, aneludine both cognitive and affective types or 
responses. They are divided into tour broad categories: engagement— 
Involvement, perceptions, anterpretation, and evaluation. These descriptions 
are useful in that lessons may be planned around a particular category 
using a Specific response or responses in that category as a behavioral 
objective. The usefulness of behavioral objectives will be discussed in 


Chapter Il of the thesis and Chapteryi will usé some of the descriptions 
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Of response as instructional, objectives for the proposed lesson plans. 


Literature 

Literature’ refers, to the@types of imaginative: literature: which 
constitute: the major partio® the Alberta Senior Curraculum for Engiash 
literatures namely thepshort story, the novels =the play," and: poetry , 
excluding factual, historical material, essays, or objective commentaries. 
The thesis rsheoncerned with amaginative literature because of the»special 
problems involved iniats teaching ~witcr willbe discussed aneChapter 11; 
and because it narrows the scope of the study, making it more manageable 


LOMra Master's thesis, 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 


Chapter Il or the study will examine the objectives of literature 
teaching, and evaluate teaching methods from the point of view of objec- 
tives achieved, student reaction, criticisms of educators and scholars 
if che lite, 

Chapter Til will anvestigate research findings on adolescent 
development, 115 invellectual and emotional needs. abilities, and ancereses 
and the implications, of these findings for teaching methods. 

Chapter IV will examine the objectives and methods of teaching in 
Creative crama, its relationship to theatre arts, and its status at the 
elementary and secondary level. 

Chapter Vowille present a synthesis of the findings of the previous 
Chree. chapters. Chapter VI will aliustrate practical applicetions of 


thiss Synthesis and implications for further studies. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


The study will be limited to. an investigation of the literature 
on the teaching of English literature, of adolescent development and 
learning in the classroom setting, and of creative drama. Jt is not 
an CXxperimettal Study? Nowever 1G 1s recognized that field testing 1s 
an important part ef any teaching method after a theoretical basis has 
been established» whichis themain concer. On £iisS study, and. an 
Chapter VI, suggestions are made for designing experimental and survey 


studies. 
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Chapter I] 


OBJECTIVES AND METHODS IN THE TEACHING 
OF LITERATURE 


INTRODUCTION 


The First part. Of this chapter ianvestapates the theoretical objec- 
taves of literature teaching, dividing them into two broad categories as 
they. relate to the development of two aspects of the individual, intellect 
and feeling. This thesis does not hold such a division natural; however, 
UteiSetrequently made in statements oO: Objectives and it is made here for 
the convenience of indicating areas of emphasis and implications for 
teachinges [heresaS nowintention Ofmmpivane, however, that»there are no 
statements of objectives which integrate the two types or make no division 
diwali: 

Thesfirst category aS concerned with objectives which have to do 
with knowledge of the literary work itself and the development of intel- 
bectualpabilitaes which seem to be required for acquiring this knowledge. 
Thevsecond catevory of obj;ectives 1s.concerned: with the development. of 
Merective TunNctionS in, tae sandivadual which are also held to be important 
for full appreciation of literary works and for human development. 

In-general, objectives Gn English literature tend to be long-range 
and implicit rather than specitic and explicit... These long-range objectives 
give direction to overall curriculum planning. However, they are not 
sufficiently helpful in formulating objectives for the study of a particular 
work, and for evaluating teaching methods. The third part of this chapter 
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will) therefore duscuss the topic of behavioral objectives in teaching 
laterature and its amplications* 

The, fourth, part) of ithe: chapter is °concermed, with reviewing 
teaching methods and studies which evaluate the achievements of these 
methods. Criticism of methods 15 also reviewed in an attempt to focus 
in on central problems in teaching and to reveal areas where changes 


or new ideas seem to be most desirable. 


OBJECTIVES RELATED: TO INTELLECT 


Knowledge as an Objective of Literature Study 


Attention has been drawn to the "revisionary" character of 
Knewledse , tomthie fack that atseretormulation goes on all ithe time 
(Schwab; 1964b). Inthe teaching of literature for example; nineteenth 
century educators like Arnold were most concerned with the moral and 
Cloves ipgimowledve HailLerature study scouldsyicld, seihnes''New Critics of 
the twentieth century however (Brooks and Warren, 1960), were concerned 
with aesthetic knowledge. Contemporary critics are concerned with both 
areas (¥rye, 1903b) and some have even adced another area of concemn, 
that of personal knowledge (Phenix, 1964) 

It seems, therefore , that knowledge sderived trom literature can 
Deol Varying sicanids. Bie vcan beg ssor oxamplicye ot va “direct sort— the 
Kind sone. acquines impli tcitly ameactuall Wate experiences, a particular 
immediate kind of knowledge. It can also be knowledge of patterns, 

Sim Laniti ess yand relationships and theretorerof amore: general ikand, 


Inguivies into the knowledge that literature study yrelds and the nature 
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of literature have directed the efforts of scholars to organize knowledge 
of literature into a disciplined theory (Wellek and Warren, 1942; Brown, 
1971). The disciplined view of knowledge and of literature have signifi- 


cant implications for teaching. 


Disciplined Knowledge 


The division of knowledge into distinct disciplines, for example 
theterts and scvences, 1s the fintellectual attempt ef scholars to vorgan- 
ezecknowledsé.to facilitate and guide future thinking and activity within 
specific areas. The disciplines are distinguishable from one another by 
their conceptual base, their modes of inquiry, points of view, areas of 
concern, history and language (King and Brownell, 1966). This view of 
knowledge is considered significant for education and curriculum planning 
mm that tt helps to identity the subject mattereor eaucation, and as 
conceived by some educators as the only sound foundation of a curriculum 
which emphasizes intellectual values (King and Brownell, 1966). 

Phenax (1962) asserts that. disciplined knowledge is useful because 
of three features: (1) Analytic simplification, which depends on the 
argument that learning takes place through a process of simplifying 
concepts; since conceptualization involves a process of abstraction which 
aims to reduce complexity and ease comprehension—therefore knowledge 
does not become more difficult thesdeeper one goes into 1 but is, on the 
contrary), Simplitedswaithe analysis. se iaa)eAssecond feature as synthetic 
coordination,’ the supporting of one. concept by another in the discipline 


and their synthesis into more comprehensive patterns, which enables us to 


recognize the relatedness of concepts. . (111) The third feature is 
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"dynamism,'' a principle of growth referring to the power of one concept 
to generate other concepts and thus educate by leading one onward and 
outward. 

It has been suggested that every academic subject is a transla- 
tionsof a discipline, ‘sometimes, Noweéver, the learning method we have 
developed for the subject takes the place of the discipline, for example 
weltrequently teach metrical structure instead 6f poetry (Foshay, 1962). 


Understanding the structure of a discipline equips the teacher with a 


theoretical base from which to plan his curriculum and teaching methods. 


Literature as a Discipline 


Ap eecent) study, iconcermed witha discipline theory of literature, 
adapted King and Brownell's model. for the structure of a discipline 
(Brow, 1971). From a synthesis of the views of laterary scholars, a 
discipline theory of literature was developed around four major charac- 


teristics: conceptual basis, syntax, domain, and stance. 


a) Conceptual basts. The conceptual basis of a discipline guides 
what is taught, what concepts will be developed and emphasized. One of 
the basic concepts in Brown's theory 18 that literature 1s a symbolic 
transformation of reality, an unique and independent art form. Similar 
concepts are also expressed by Langer (1957) and Phenix (1964), Wellek 
and Warren (1942), and Brooks and Warren (1960). A realization of this 
concept becomes an objective of literature teaching (Brown, 1971). 

b) Syncan, | The syntax of therdiscipline refers to’its mode of 
inquiry, the way scholars seek knowledge within the discipline. Brown 


suggests a three-stage mode of inquiry. The first one is a preparatory 
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or pre-critical stage. At this stage the student needs to have some of 
the attitudes of the practising poet or writer, a quality of openness 
to the work as a new experience, a willingness to expose himself to it 
without bias or preconceptions but alert and wondering. At this stage 
the quality of engagement with the work may determine whether or not 
therstudent proceeds? further, 

The second stage involves an examination of its parts, language, 
and form, This stage demands considerable intellectual activity on the 
part of the student. This 15 the stage of “conscious delicht" (Early, 
LOO) Pand 1 also me process. Of 1d tetaryackiticismor Intrinsic study. 
It is also the most controversial stage of the inquiry process and 
arguments are put forward that too much critical analysis is detrimental 
LOgappreciation (squire, 1906). sand also to the contrary, that analysis 
eniances eppréeciation (Phenix, 1964). Generally, however, objectives 
favour more, wather than less..analysis (Muller 91967 )- 

The third Stage of anguiry 2S) the atteme to understand the work 
as part of 2 larger wholke, “a verbal universe, ‘Si which patteris, 
GONNGELIONS, and similarities may be identified through the use of 
myth, imagery, Soares eer figurative language. This stage also 
Requires copnitive activity and 1S Often considered as “extrinsic to 


the study of the work 1tselit (Phenix, . 1964). 


c) Donagin.» Ihe domain of diterature in Browns) theory 1s) the 
concrete experience of life. It is perceived as always changing and 
expanding and new literary forms appear expressing man's relation to the 
new environment. (Environment is used in a very broad sense here to 


include psychic, social, and physical environment.) The new created 
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13 
forms are linked to the verbal universe by the expressive use of language. 


d) Stance. The stance of a discipline refers to its valuative 
or ere ne position towards man and reality (King and Brownell, 1966). 
Piveracive Stands for creativity, for tue individual; it stancs against 
literalness and the shallow awareness of things. It is concerned with 


nature, with language, the variety of new visions, and humanness (Brown, 


1971). 


Implications of the Discipline Theory 


ine discipline approach, tomliterature stresses the intel lectual 
value of literature study. However, as a complete theory of literature 
Pietswinadeduate Decause 1 does noteaccoune fon thestact tnae literature 
may be enjoyed without much pes imteliectual activity, where the 
reader knows what he likes but does not know why (Early, 1960). Further- 
more, it does not fully account for the fact that the literary work is 
TieVOD jective Expression Of al Subjective experience Which CONnseguonely 
has enotionalias well as antellectual components. Full perception or 
the work therefore requires an act of imagination which perceives both 
aspects simultaneously. 

Recognizing the importance of these points, Brown has linked his 
theory of literaturé to a comprehensive theory of the imagination, 
INnuLGAtIng 18S Lunction in literature, education, and human development. 
Consequently his primary objective in teaching literature is not the 
deve lopment of intellectual capacities but- the development of the 
imagination. Later in this chapter it will be shown that other educators 


also endorse this objective, at least in theory. 
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Implicit in the discipline theory of literature is the assumption 
that a teacher who has a firm theoretical understanding is less likely 
to use teaching methods which would lead to the acquiring of knowledge 
outside the discipline. It is not suggested that the characteristics 
of the discipline need to be taught explicitly, rather they should be 
implicit in what is said about literature, in the teacher's attitude, 
and the way it is approached by the teacher and students. Since liter- 
ature is considered to be an art form, aesthetic knowledge is most 
appropriately derived from it. How does aesthetic knowledge differ from 
knowledge in the other disciplines? Does the aesthetic aspect of 


literature pose any problems in teaching? 


Aesthetic Knowledge 


The ‘concept, of a literary work as aninique art form requires 
thateweerecocnize a dual purpose in the use cof language. barst, lanouage 
may be used to communicate discursive, literal meaning, when words are 
used for their denotative value and meaning is derived from their logical, 
linear order in sentences or propositions. Second, language may be also 
used expressively or non-discursively, to communicate meaning as in 
poetry. Language used non-discursively appears to be formulative rather 
than communicative per se; that is, the primary purpose seems to be not 
so much communication as the shaping or creating of perceptible symbolic 
forms or images, expressing the experience of the author (Langer, 1957). 
Imaginative literature deliberately exploits language for its expressive 
effect, rather than denoting or describing things for practical purposes. 


Poetic language may work at several levels of meaning at once, heightening 
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the reader's awareness of the suggestive qualities of words (Lemon, 1969). 
It is language characterized by "plurisignation," multiple meanings, and 
the reader makes and remakes meaning as he goes along (Carpenter, 1971). 
Final and absolute meaning may never be resolved and possibilities may 
increase with further readings and experience. 

The literary artist works by suggestion and implication rather 
than assertion, by question rather than answer. His symbols may convey 
denotative or connotative meaning and both may be communicated simultane- 
ously. A metaphor, for example, may have a multi-dimensional appeal, 
bringing together things of different orders so that those things which 
may have been separate in our experience are suddenly unified into a 
totally new experience. Therefore a kind of order and greater significance 
Can be amposSed on objects Or Experiences which appeared superficially 
insignificant and disparate. 

Aesthetic knowledge of literature is therefore knowledge of a 
particular work, derived from direct interaction with it and not from 
descriptions about it. It is the result of awareness of the work as a 
complex and distinct organization of symbols, communicating intellectual 
and sensuous meanings (Phenix, 1964). Consequently, aesthetic insight 
seems to involve intrinsic knowledge of the work, an intellectual 
awareness of the relationship of parts and patterns of organization, and 
at the same time, an imaginative, subjective engagement with the work. 
The aesthetic response in total seems to be a complex-affective-appre- 
ciative-cognitive-critical response. This view suggests that it would 
be an error to emphasize the intellectual activities involved in examining 


the work at the expense of imaginative ones. While it can be intellectually 
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demonstrated to a person how the various elements of a work relate to 
each other, its total effect cannot be explained. It can only be felt by 


the reader himself. 


OBJECTIVES RELATED TO FEELING 


Engagement and Involvement 


Engagement and involvement are the processes whereby an individual 
is first motivated to begin reading and thereafter continues to be 
motivated to continue reading until the finish. It is felt that prelin- 
inary Motivation “Imaginative entry,’ is the first essential step:in 
literature study (Burton, 1965), and that without sustained involvement 
Peaging 1S j)USt so mechanical exercise (Purves. 10635). 

Involvement seems to depend on the reader's capacity to identify 
and Telave corre lative experience an Namselt wath. the experience in) the 
work. The intensity and quality of involvement is determined by exper- 
Hence, sihverest. anid antelilpgence, ana byathe Capacity tosidentiiy wien 
the work. 

identification 1S a4 process referring to the capacity of the 
student to imaginatively project himself into the characters, situations, 
and emotions expressively contained in the literature. The term "empathy" 
also describes this process (Katz, 1963). It may occur imaginatively or 
it may be stimulated in a kinasthetic sense through emphasis on organic 
sensations and bodily positions. There is considerable evidence to 
indicate that there are individuals who have a tendency to empathize 


kinasthetically rather than imaginatively (Lowenfeld, 1952). This fact 
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is significant for teaching literature if we think of the lack of oppor- 
tunities in the average classroom for kinasthetic empathy. 

Growth in aesthetic appreciation and artistic abilities seems to 
depend on the degree of identification the individual has with the 
activity. Lowenfeld (1952) has noted that when the self is excluded, 
work in the arts tends to be either a stereotyped repetition, a purely 
objective report, or a generalization. Growth in aesthetic appreciation 
reveals itself by an incréasing sensitivity to the total integration 
within oneself of all one's experiences concerned with thinking, feeling, 
and@penceiving the work, Aesthetic appreciation therefore vsecems to be 
the response vor the whole person. 

The "domain" of literature would seem to extend to the 
encounter Detween the student and the work “and to the experience, past 
amd present. hevbrings to the work. ‘Thus, a link is established between 
the ordinary conditions of experience which are available to “everyone 
and the selective, intensified forms of experience which are the artistic 
products. This view <supgests a concept of art as a bond: between its 
creator and enjoyer. Art as not “out there somewhere” but rooted in 
ordinary life-experience and we are all potential artists if we have the 
Vision to See tthesaesthetie qualities of ‘our experiences, 1hisSwis a 
concept which goes back to Dewey's view of art works as media for com- 
munication between men, for "bridging gulfs and scaling walls" (Dewey, 


1964). 


Emotional Development 


In the past, an emphasis on intrinsic study of a literary work 
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and a concern with cognitive development have contributed to a neglect 
of the undercurrent of emotional response which is now recognized in 
theory to be at the base of the literary experience (Miller, 1969). 
However, 1n practice we still tend to emphasize "objectivity" in inter- 
pretation, on the basis of evidence from textual analysis. We will 
tolerate emotional preference, but a criterion of evaluation which says, 
“I read it because I like itj" as not usually rewarded. There are 
indications, however, that attitudes are changing. Schools and society 
are undergoing physical and psychological changes. The physical change 
relates to population and knowledge explosion, and the psychological 
change relates to a demand for more openness in human communication 
(Gorman, 1969). 

Educators are beginning to address themselves to the following 
questions: 

Does an emotional reactirom have: to Dene pravate, Aantercnall process 
er is there value to the individual in learning to express and clearly 
communicate his emotions? 

Is there value in trying to identify the cause of emotional reac- 
tions? 

_Is there value in learning to control one's emotions? By suppres- 
sing them is one learning to control them? 

Is the literature class an appropriate place for learning emotional 
control? 

Is there value in learning to express emotional reactions crea- 
tively? 


It has been suggested (Gorman, 1969) that the socialization 
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processes and "content" preoccupation of our schools have conditioned 
both students and their teachers to accept an individualized, over 
intellectualized, non-emotional approach, within what appears to be a 
group setting. Gorman feels that a change in behavior patterns requires 
not only time and patience, but the development of communicative skills 
on the “process” level. Process communication is the suppressed hal? 
of communication in the classroom and concerns feelings that group 
members have about themselves while a topic is being discussed. These 
Teélings are not expressed; however they exist and intluence the quality 
Of Learning and teaching. 

Gorman pointes out thav allowing students “treedom of expression’: 
Poenctereally dealing with, process, 10 15 Merely the removal or rigid 
controls, However, substitute controls need to be developed rapidly to 
avoid consequent behavior problems. these controls need to be based on 
the ecoonition Of personal responsibility om the part of the teacher 
and the student, to make communication clear and to determine what is to 
flappen in the classroom, on democratic principles, and on respect tor 
one another. 

The process aspect of classroom communication is significant in 
teaching literature where “discussion 15 Often utilized as a teaching 
technique. Teachers need to ask themselves whether traditional teaching 
techniques, for example inductive questioning, offer opportunities for 
dealing with process and content at the same time or do we need to 


utilize new approaches to cope with this problem. 
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20 
Imaginative, Creative, and Intuitive Development 


Imagination, creativity, and intuition are the characteristics we 
tend to associate with the artist, his processes and products. Because 
there is a lack of practising artist-teachers, especially in literary 
arts, we do not know very much about how these powers function and 
consequently tend to ignore them, 

The point of view that imagination is a natural human quality 
possessed by all of us in some degree and capable of being developed, 
1s implicit behind the concept of "the educated imagination" (Frye, 1963b). 
However, its development as an explicit educational objective has not 
been wholeheartedly accepted as academically respectable, but belonging 
more appropriately in the domain of the fine arts. This point of view 
seems to be changing. A recent study proposes the development of the 
imagination as the objective of literature study (Brown, 1971). Chariton 
(1967) peints out (that imagination is not a distinct mode of thinking 
separate trom logical thinking, it iS not an activity or type of thinking 
which can only be exercised one way. We can be imaginative in different 
CONLEXES llearts or Sciences for example. 1t 15) an aspect of thought, 
feeling, and! ection, One of ats powers lies in enabling us’ te: create 
and Contain al temiate Structures Of Experience (Purves, 1970). lhe 
appeal to the imagination is to open up possibilities, to maximize 
meanings (Phenix, 1964), It as felt, therefore, that a concern with 
imagination in education implies a concern with the uniqueness of the 
individual, with the nature of the literary experience, and with the 


future. 
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A concern with the imagination affirms the view that man is a 
potential creator. The characteristics that are now generally associated 
with creative thinking and behavior, for example ideational fluency, 
flexibility, originality, elaboration, penetration, and synthesis 
(Torrance, 1967), are proposed as objectives not only for general 
education but also for particular subject areas. It has been suggested 
for example (Kunkel, 1972), that the qualities we should develop in 
English classes are those which will be required for complex, human 
problem solving: improvisational skill, resourcefulness, problem 
sensitivity, independence, and self-confidence. Williams (1970) empha- 
sizes the need to develop teaching strategies which cut across different 
subject matter content, to develop divergent thinking and production 
processes. 

AY concern for the function ef intuition in learning and’ develop- 
ment was expressed by Bruner (1962); however, since that time no 
Sigotricant research has been undertaken to investigate ats’ role, In 
the tcaching of literature we tend to emphasize interpretation which 
has the support of evidence derived through analytic procedure. However 
we should not dismiss the possibility that aesthetic appreciation of 
literary works may consist of an immediate apprehension which does not 
. depend on formal methods of literary criticism for its insight. From 
thesartist’s point of view, the perception of expressiveness in lite 
or art does not seem to be the result of analysis or aes logical 
reasoning process. Rather 1t seems to be the result of @ sudden recog- 
nition, 2 Gestart-like insight, an “epiphany (Gerard, 1952).) As Bruner 


suggests, the "intuitive leap" may often come after a long period of 
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22 
preoccupation with a subject, or a mulling-over period, but it seems to 
be the product of an unconscious synthesis after which relationships and 
patterns suddenly leap to the conscious mind. 

It may be desirable to foster the attitudes of the artist to life 
and experience and his media, rather than attitudes of the literary 
evltte,. Brown (1971).suggests. that) the literary artist has a.concexn, 
excitement, and curiosity about the uses of language; it is a playful, 
experimental attitude, and it is sensitive to sounds and fine nuances 
of meaning. Perhaps we should encourage intuitive approaches followed 
by more formal methods of verification. Rather than the academic class- 
room Selling, we mieht. find that the literature “workshop: or “studio,” 
under the guidance of a writer or poet, may bé a more desirable setting 
for imaginative and creative development. The message of these concepts 
JOreteacvinveds tO; be experi nental stOMDes | Cxd Dien. tO, pe, Creata Ves ami 
devising teaching approaches, to offer a variety of educational experi- 


énces, to open up, possibilities rather than limiting them. 


Personal Knowledge 


In a recent edition of the NASSP Bulletin (1972) devoted to 
"Humanizing the Schools,'' Wilhelms suggests that a humane objective in 
the teaching of English Tera need language is that of "understanding 
the self’ and 'self-acceptance."’ This point of view 1s representative 
of the attitudes of a growing number of educators who realize that the 
school plays a significant role in the psychological development of the 
individual. Holbrook (1967) suggests that the literary encounter should 


be a process of self-discovery. Squire (1968) advises that students 
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need to learn to trust their own responses and to seek verification for 
meaning from personal experience. Greene (1972) forwards the idea that 
teachers can help to motivate students in their struggle for self-awareness. 
However, she cautions that works of art do not automatically become 
occasions for self-confrontation. Students have to make an effort to 
find their own subjective meanings in the work. Meaning is seen to be 
relative to a person and associated with an experience. Personal meaning 
therefore depends on the subjective relationship of the knower with the 
known, and is the result of the knower's interaction (enjoyment-engagement) 
Wichest (Phenix, 1964). 

Russell (19600) sidentitied five levels of readine in students at 
the secondary school level, which ranged from a concern with the sound 
of words with not much meaning attached, to a level where reading became 
a stirring personal experience and students felt the "shock of recognition." 
The student in such an experience may derive significant "personal know- 
ledge,'' a term used by Phenix (1964) to describe the knowledge that one 
may realize from being in a one-to-one relationship with something or 
someone. 

ihe concept of personal knowledge is more fully developed in 
Martin Buber's (1965a) philosophy as the "I-Thou'' relationship. The 
- conceptual framework of the "I-Thou' relationship is that everything 
exists in relatton to something else. Consequently no man lives in 
isolation. Hither his relationship to others will be manipulative, the 
"I-It'? relation, seeing them as objects to be known, used, and exploited, 
Or 16 will be the “i-Thou' relation, characterized by an awareness oF 


inclusion, mutuality, directness, and intensity. Buber (1965b) suggests 
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that man may have an I-Thou relationship with artistic images when he 
sees them in their existential wholeness, rather than as an aggregate of 
elements to be analysed and categorized, and he desires to enter into a 
personal relation with them. The knowledge derived from the I-Thou 
Telatironship resembles aesthetic inSiehnt, arrived at by an intuitive 
process. Phenix (1964) also suggests that the arts, by objectifying 
human subjective relations, may enhance understandings of real existen- 
tial relations between individuals, and between oneself and others. 
Insights from literature, therefore, can provide a basis for understand- 
ing in the personal realm, making education possible in a domain that is 


considered amportant for the life of man and society. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES FOR TEACHING LITERATURE 


For e€tiective teaching, one would expect scme relationship between 
what is done every day in the classroom and what one finally hopes to 
achieve. In other words, daily objectives should in some measure 
approximate long-term goals. However, Hoetker (1970) points out that 
there is often a lack of correlation between the long-range goals of 
education and the daily routines of the classroom, that "many behaviors 
elicited and reinforced in school situations are logically and emotionally 
incompatible with the liberal objectives schools profess" (p. 54). In 
such cases, teaching methods should be changed or objectives may need 
to be brought in line with reality. 

Statements of objectives expressed in behavioral terms may help 


to narrow the gap between everyday reality and ultimate goals. Objectives 
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which emphasize what the student is expected to do at present, what 
activity he is to perform to achieve the objective, are more helpful in 
planning and evaluating daily work than global statements of desirable 
future behavior. For example, the Alberta Senior High School English 
Curriculum Guide (1970) lists some objectives for the teaching of 
poetry: to realize that poetry is interesting, amusing, and/or 
challenging; to discover that it need not be beautiful nor moralistic, 
to develop an appreciation of the style and skill of the poet. These 
objectives suggest very little about how individual poems should be 
taught or how the teacher can judge that the specified objectives have 
been attained. Rather than accept a large variety of student behaviors 
as indicative of objective achievement, there may be a tendency among 
teachers, uncertain of what specific reactions they should look for, 

to limit behavior, and students may be conditioned to give appropriate 
responses which they already know are acceptable and safe (White, 1969). 
However, objectives which describe a desired outcome of the learning 
Situation, for example “the student should evaluate the work in terms 
Otepersonal criteria, are more ne iprulsin- assessing student response, 
andabecause it 1s "more Specitic 16 as a better curde for planning 
teaching methods. 

A recent study by Purves (1968) contains a useful list of descrip- 
tions of reactions to eee which may be used as objectives in 
lesson planning. There are four categories of response descriptions, 
each one describing a general relationship to literature: engagement 
and involvement, perception, interpretation, and evaluation. These 


categories do not define behavior too narrowly and they do incorporate 
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other statements of objectives in the teaching of literature. 
Behavioral objectives should not be written for the purpose of 
"measuring'' more exactly what the student has learned, for as Purves 
(1970) points out, measurable behavior deals with only a small part of 
what is going on when people read and respond to literature, their 
overt responses. He suggests that teachers should not treat student 
responses to literature as editors or censors, but relate to what is 
being expressed. The teacher needs to see and know the student in a 
large variety of behavioral settings. However, he needs to recognize 
that the meaning of a large amount of observed behavior entails 
inference. The classroom 1s nota rigidly controlled laboratory 
environment and the teacher cannot control all the stimuli and responses. 
however, thei teacher can Jdearn’ to recoenize the kind of relationship 
the student has with the work and help him to examine it more deeply 
and learn to be responsible for what he says andidoes. “Behavioral 
objectives do not mean that every student will become excited and 
involved in the activities of the classroom, but they may encourage 
teachers to reconsider their methods in more specific terms and try to 


find different ways to stimulate and motivate students. 


TEACHING METHODS 


Literary Criticism 
Research studies indicate that, contrary to theory, in practice 
English teachers tend to ignore the extent to which social and psycho- 


logical factors may affect a learning situation, Much of what is taught 
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aa) 
in literature is the method and procedures of literary criticism (Frye, 
1963b). Literary criticism is emphasized by College Entrance Exam Boards 
(1965), institutes of research (OISE, 1968), and secondary schools where 
students are preparing for university entrance. The purpose of critical 
procedures is effectively described by Lemon (1969): to give the reader 
an orderly and relatively thorough entry into one aspect of literature. 
While literature works by complexity and plurisignation, literary 
criticism works by simplification. The literary critic may be concerned 
Witinefectors, external to; the work; for example, the biography of tie 
author, or the economics or politics of the period an which he lived 
(Wellek and Warren, 1942). In these cases hus study may be classified 
as "extrinsic." Squire's (1966a) study of English teaching in American 
Schools revealed that much of literature study is cf the extrinsic kind, 
Wiis type Of Study is considered valid by formal critics only af 1 
Gontributes Some added insicht to the understanding of the work itseir: 
However, 2t 1s tele that in veneral ic does not Contrinute to aestiietic 
Veaiino woul to Meaning in the empirical or synopric realm (Phenrx, 1964). 

Formed “Criticism. OF oe analyte approucistO literature... 15 

concerned only with the work itself. Lemon suggests that this is a 
two step process: one, tO Make giliteral Sense of the words. usually 
by paraphrasing, and two, to understand its overall organization. He 
cautions that mo one single “approach Lor Interpretation works equally 
well for all works, and the critic (teacher or student) using this method 
has the problem of selecting a pertinent approach, or combination of 
approaches. There seems to be no way of predicting what discipline will 


be most helpful in interpreting a given work, except that the choice of 
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critical approach depends on the kinds of questions one wants to answer 
and the nature of the work. Hook (1965) and Scott (1962) suggest a 
variety of approaches and seem to favour a multiple-approach. A study 
by Conner (1966) of English teachers in Iowa indicated their favour of 
a combination of approaches, It also revealed that they preferred to 
teach and arrange material according to "type" rather than "theme" which 
seems to support the findings of Walker and Evans (1966) that teachers 
tends to cetine the "structive! of a literary, work by ats external form, 


rather than by content and internal organization. 


Inductive Method 


The "inductive method" or approach is actually a misnomer because 
if as not a method but merely a questioning technique in the method of 
iijLerery cricicism,, it derives its name from the anductive reasoning 
process which aims to arrive at a general principle, from observation 
OE particular instances ox attributes. Its conclusions are probable 
and subject to change as new evidence is available. In the teaching of 
diterature it May pertain, for example, to the close study cf details in 
organization or nuances of meaning, aiming to arrive at a concept and 
understanding of the structure or meaning of the whole. Through question- 
ing, the teacher attempts to guide the students’ reasoning to arrive at 
the significance and meaning of the whole, from a consideration of 
Patticular details. 

A survey of the literature indicates that the inductive technique 
1s very frequently used for "close" or "intrinsic” study Of ithe work, in 


Wrornal analysis’ or “formalistice Criticism.” It 1s an intellectual’ way 
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of dealing with literature, relying on comprehension, knowledge of facts 
ana termsy principles, and analyiie skills, 

Inductive teaching sees the teacher as a questioner and a guide 
in the reasoning process, whose function is primarily one of helping 
students develop skill in analyzing the literary use of the English 
Yanguage, At their best, the teacher's questions are open-ended, 
"drawing attention to," "opening up!’ the text, allowing for divergence 
in interpretation. Usually, however, they tend to encourage convergent 
thinking, leading the student Step by Step an tie Socratic manner to 
aerivewdc tive conclusions pre-determined by the teacher. For example, 
in teaching a concept like "dramatic situation,” the teacher is cautioned 
to first clearly define what this concept means (Steinberg et al., 1966), 
ENen gotier the Material which best exemplities the concept, a series oOo: 
Questions are then formulated which lead) the students to “discover” 
Vareety Of Ways: “dramatic Situation” Gs used and, from there, const rucr 
their own-definition which should match the teacher's. This is an 
evap le or the sUUStITOtIOn Of the teaching of a metiod tor erne Leacning 
of the discipline. Clearly such an approach is not concerned with the 
meaning of the work to the student but with definitions of techniques or 
figures of speech, and with the classification of literary works according 
to the types of techniques the author uses. It would seem that a concern 
for the students! relation with the literature in such an approach would 
be almost incidental. 

Teachers like to refer to the questioning process as a 'discussion."' 
However, in practice, many teachers do not know how to set the scene for 


a genuine discussion (Gorman, 1969), and instead a series of dialogues 
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between the teacher and a student ensue with the rest of the class observ- 
ing. The danger here, and in general in inductive questioning, i= that 
the procedure has a tendency to degenerate into the kind of monotonous 
pattern of -commumication describerdsby) Hoetker's H1908)\estudy. Vihis study 
involving nine junior high school English teachers, revealed an unnatural 
“game playing" atmosphere in the classrooms, with the teacher always 
playing the role of director, rule-maker or solicitor’and the students 
that of dutiful respondents, answering on cue. Both teachers and students 
adhered to ia fixed, (basic pattern of commmication, thatier teacher 
questioning, pupil responding and teacher. reacting. (This pattern was 
previously noted by Bellack [1966] with social studies classes.) Hoetker 
found that the average questioning rate during English classes was 5.17 
questions per minute, which may suggest that the type of questions asked 
Weres Close-cnded "requiring little thought or deliberation, 

Square's (1968) “study of English instroction any American class- 
rooms supports Hoetker's findings of a dominating question and answer . 
technique and also indicates the tendency of teachers to monopolize 
classroom time by lecturing. A study in Australia on interaction patterns 
in the classroom using video-tapes (Adams and Biddle, 1970), also supports 
these findings and gives added evidence that communication patterns are 


set by the teacher and dominated by hin. 


Activities Approach 


Emphasis in teaching in British schools seems to be more on 
processes of individual growth and student interaction, rather than on 


mastery of substantive content as in American schools (Squire and Applebee, 
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1969), For example, there is a concern for providing opportunities for 
physical and oral responses to literature rather than only written 
responses. Consequently, "talk" and 'dramatization'' seem to play a much 
greater part in British classes than they do in the American (Dixon, 
1967). (This topic will be discussed in more detail in Chapter IV.) 
American observers of British teaching methods have noted a greater 
flexibility and variety in teaching approaches which American teachers 
seemed not to be aware of (Squire and Applebee, 1969). In American 
schools experimentation with games (Foster, 1972) and drama (Hoetker, 
1969: Moffett, 1967) are the exceptions rather than the rule. 

Merced innovations in teaching methods have been in the direc- 
tion of "guided reading" and "individual study" programs; however, they 
aeeenoer yet considered to -be<a sipnificant part, of Englash instruction 
(Stratopoulos, 1971). 

An example of the experimental approach is one conducted in a 
Les Angeles high school (Phelan; 1971)2" The*emphasis an this: approach 
Was Onvthe processes ‘students could follow im literature class rather 
than’ on? the content used. Students were free’ to determine their own 
objectives in their search for meaning, according to their own needs. 
The aim of the program was to provide students with the opportunity of 
experiencing métaphors in art, literature, social and political systems, 
and to translate these metaphors into ones of their own, using many 
different media yemusic, art fidmgedances or “drama: “The teachers imSthiis 
experiment felt that the questions asked must be the student's, the work 
of responding must be his, and the means of expressing the uniqueness of 


his experience must also be his. 
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Another experiment by Robinson (1970) involved students in the 
translation of a literary work into another medium, This experiment 
revealed that students were motivated to undertake intensive analysis 
of a literary work and achieved a meaningful synthesis in another 
medium when they were involved in a creative activity. These experi- 
ments suggest that an activity approach to literature may be a good way 
of achieving objectives and may bring additional rewards to students 
and teachers, in terms of opportunities for alternate avenues for 


expression and communication. 


Criticism of Teaching Methods 


Schwab (1964a) suggests that literature is a "productive" discip- 
line rather than 2 “theoretical one and is’ concerned’ with making things 
rather than with knowing about things. This view is also shared by 
Buber (1965a) when he writes about the artist as the ''image-maker." 

What hetmakes. as the symbolic expressive form of hissfeltsexperience, 
Therefore the image has meaning for him. When the image is presented 
to the reader, he also finds meaning available. It is his own meaning. - 
Although many meanings are suggested by the expressive language of 
literature, we are our own ''meaning makers'' (Carpenter, 1971). The 
reader goes back and forth between the work and his own real, literal, 
Gr ihaginary experience, to consider ways it may be truesfor hams. If 
he can make no connections, the work may have little meaning for hin, 
even if he knows the literal meaning of every word. Since each person 
brings his own unique set of experiences to the litenary encounter, «the 


kind of questions that should be asked are those which help him to find 
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his own particular meaning and not the meaning the teacher has found. 

In spite of objectives which try to balance cognitive and affec- 
tive goals, English programs at the secondary level tend to concentrate 
heavily on cognitive ones (Hirshfield, 1967). Although the need for 
motivating students and preliminary enjoyment without analysis is 
emphasized (Burton, 1965; Early, 1960), literature study often becomes 
a dry schematic analysis of structural relations, imagery, and symbolism 
(Mudie rss l967)< 

Information on teaching methods in Canadian schools is very 
scarce; however, there is indication that in general teaching methods 
in Canadian secondary schools resemble those in the United States. A 
researchestudy by Blass (1963)) for example, sof objectives andeprocedures 
infthesteaching of literature, revealed that;the development of under- 
Stanainenon the self andoor Litesrececivedalittienattenti onsins the: /0 
Alberta junior high schools surveyed. 

The treatment given to literary works at the secondary school 
levelsotten resembles thestreatment given togproducts or literal and 
Scientiric languace (Carpenter; 1971): “Alstudent, \forvexamley ws asked 
to apply terms and methods of literary criticism to what he reads and 
thereby translate expressive language into literal language. It is 
felt that literary products should be more than vehicles for the teaching 
Of diterary criticism. “Phelan 971) submits thatistudents arevso 
conditioned to make a literal response to reading in school, that they 
have lost the desire to 'metaphorize,'' to think divergently about 
literature, and to respond to literature by initiating their own meta- 


phors in their own terms and images. 
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The critical treatment of literature tends to turn expressive 
language into scientific language, and reading into an experience more 
closely resembling science than literature (Carpenter, 1971). For 
example, in criticism terms are defined, meaning is given by stipulation. 
Statements take the form of propositions, testable by evidence to be 
found in the work, or by consulting the author or his biography, or by 
relating them to psychology or other disciplines. In general, validity 
is determined in the same way as in science through replication and 
consensus. ) Therefore criticism isimere Liké-a science than an art and 
would een to encourage an attitude toward expressive language that is 
mokerappropriate to science, 

Expressive language however does not conform to the same rules 
for meaning-making as does scientific language. While literature may 
eentain propositions , \theirrtruth or falsity as net the measure of 
aesthetic meaning. While literary works may be useful for teaching 
Pererary criticism, literature also happens forgthe responsive, reader 
Who 1S not in possession of the terms and techniques of criticism. 

The problems students have with literature are usually only 
revealed in the formal setting of the written examination when it is 
too date to help. -) Teachane methods: arejneeded to help) teachers cope 
With problems that surveys of students' responses reveal. Squire's 
(1966b) study, for example, on the responses of adolescents to four short 
stories, revealed that students tend to give stereotyped explanations to 
human behavior and sometimes give exact explanations of ambiguous 
behavior that are largely imaginative. Another finding of this study 


was that readers who became extensively involved in the stories were 
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more inclined to make comments which evaluated their literary qualities. 
A study by Evans (1968) supports this finding by indicating a statistic- 
ally significant relationship between emotional response and interest. 

A study by Ring (1968) identified some additional difficulties. 
Students had a tendency to deal with the stories being studied as 
objective reports of human behavior, rather than as literary works. 

They also had difficulty in perceiving the focus of the study; the 
author's intention, his point of view and the motivation of the charac- 
ters.) A study by Santord (1971) indicates that.a tainly prevalent 
negative attitude exists toward the way poetry is being taught. He 
suggests that we need more imaginative means of securing student involve- 
ment inspoetry study. 

A study by Gallo (1968) on poetry teaching methods of grade ten 
Bnelasi teachers andicated thet teachers lectured ost OL the ime, 
elicited few Student ‘comments and progressed dane) by ine an poetry 
analysis. Although their responses to a questionnaire indicated they 
were familiar with other teaching methods, actual practice revealed that 
they did not use them, The problem,an’ teaching, therefore, seems: to be 
one of finding methods which will motivate the students to focus on the 
literary work atselt without destroying their sense of expressive 
language and affective response, but at the same time motivate them to 


search deeper within themselves and the work for meaning. 


SUMMARY 


The first part of this chapter indicated the theoretical bases 


of objectives for the teaching of English literature. The implications 
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of a discipline theory of literature were discussed and it was pointed 
out that such a theory emphasized intellectual values in literature 
Study, generally associated with literary criticism. It was shown also 
that a theory of literature provides concepts to help distinguish the 
aesthetic use of language from its use for other purposes and to 
recognize how aesthetic meaning may be derived from a literary work. 

It was also pointed out that some educators recognize that 
imteltectual effort alone is not enough for appreciation, that an act 
of the imagination and an emotional response are simultaneously needed 
to perceive the emotive and imaginative aspects of literary language. 
Consequently, the need to foster a "feeling intellect" is emphasized. 

ihe second part, of Chis chapter further investigated objectives 
Which Telate to the functions Of the emotions and the inagination 2n 
literary appreciation and human development. It was pointed out that 
Wiitesin the pase there wasea tendency to merely pay “lip Service sto 
these powers, contemporary educators have put them in the forefront in 
statements of educational objectives. The importance of engagement 
and involvement, touched upon in the first part of the chapter, was more 
fully discussed and their importance in motivating the student and 
sustaining his interest was indicated. 

Views on the importance of fostering creativity in thinking and 
behavior were briefly reviewed. (This topic will be discussed in more 
detail in Chapter LIT.) 

he possible implications of the role of antuition in literary 
appreciation and creative production were also discussed, The concept 


of personal knowledge as an educational objective and its implications 
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for teaching were considered. 

The function of behavioral objectives in teaching English liter- 
ature was examined in the third part of the chapter and it was noted that 
the forinulation of behavioral objectives encouraged teachers to critically 
examine daily student performance and their own teaching methods rather 
than concentrating on long-range objectives. 

The last part of the chapter reviewed and evaluated teaching 
methods commonly employed in the teaching of English literature. It was 
found that while objectives in theory emphasize growth in literary 
appreciation and personal development, in practise, teaching methods 
tend to aim for mastery of critical concepts and the development of 
Skiilevirpcritical processes. Criticisms of teaciing metiods: theretore 
stem from a concern with what is happening to the student in this process, 
to his attitudes towards literature, and with what is happening to the 
iTeeretuire. 

It was shown that an emphasis on teaching critical methods does 
NOt. do Justice to Literature because the emphasis as on the derivation 
of empirical and literal meaning, rather than aesthetic and personal 
meaning. 

ExXcepurrOGatLne dCCiVl tleSsapProaCi Gost ULerat une. tne suandara 
approaches do not provide much opportunity for expressing emotional 
response or for expressing response creatively. The need for teachers 
to communicate with students more openly was indicated. They should 
experiment more freely with a variety of teaching methods to provide 
a greater variety of learning experiences. They need to find teaching 


methods which will help them become better acquainted with their students, 
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if they are to help them find personal meaning in literature. 

The choice of teaching method depends on the subject matter, 
the objectives we hold, and the nature of the learner. This chapter 
has anvestigated the nature of the subject matter and the obyectives. 
Chapter III will investigate the significance of the adolescent's 


character in planning teaching methods. 
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Chapter III 
PSYCHOSOCIAL ASPECTS OF ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 
INTRODUCTION 


Chapter Ill 1s concerned with investigating the psychosocial 
aspects 0: personal development. as they relate to the achievement of 
fie Objectives indicated in Chepter Ll and their implications for 
teaching methods. 

diissthesis holds=thac the devebopnent, ob a person. (intellectual, 
emovional. piysical, psychological, and social) consists an part. of a 
PEOCGSs Of Interacting With the total environment. lhe emphasis. is on 
ihe word “interaction” because 1b suygcsts that a person 2S not 2 
Passive ODJeCE, reacting. CO Stimuli Dut an undue individual responding 
inva complex way to all the elements within has enviroment. 

The Tocus Of -chac chapter, thnerezore, ais one the psychosocial 
aspects Of interaction ina classroom setting. and the eirects! om the 
individual in terms of intellectual development, development of the 
self-concept, creative development, and motivation for learning. The 
implicatvons of individual duttersnces in) learning style and interests 


will also be discussed. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Stage of Formal Operations 


A@critical transition ian adolescenc development Occurs at) the 
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intellectual level between the ages of 13 and 16. During these years, 
the adolescent develops the capacity to think abstractly and to reflect 
on his thinking. Piaget (Inhelder and Piaget, 1958) has noted this 
stage in his theory of intellectual development as the stave of ‘'formal 
operations ," characterised by the ability to manipulate relationships 
between abstractions without reference to concrete reality. At this 
level of development, the adolescent is no longer dependent on empirical 
experience as he was at the earlier level of "concrete operations” and 
can now deal with possible or hypothetical relations between ideas. To 
say that thinking is no longer.at the concrete level is to say that it 
P10 bound tO: the actual features ot a thing ob @ situation, or the 
observable facets Of 4 veal or imagined Situation, | Rather, 1t is, tree 
to explore and deal with new and abstract relationships or to consider 
hypotheses that may or may not be true and to work out what the results 
would be if they were true. 

This stage in adolescent fovetoenene has profound implications 
for learning and teaching. It means that the student is ready for verbal 
expository teaching, which relies on concrete, empirical experience for 
iilustrative purposes only or to clarify or dramatize abstract meanings 
(Ausubel, 1970). His increased ability to deal with abstractions 
permits him to cope with a greater volume of subject matter in greater 
depth. However, it is important to note that this development varies 
greatly from one Pear tO Che mext depending on “experience (which 
seems to be more important than actual age), intelligence and personality 
(Ausubel, 1963). Also, the transitiom trom concrete Covavstract. does not 


occur simultaneously in all areas. This implies that an individual who 
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may characteristically function at the abstract level of cognitive devel- 
opment in several subject areas may, however, revert to a concrete or 
intuitive type of thinking when first introduced to an unfamiliar subject 
matter. For example, while using abstract logical thinking in a science 
course, she may continue to function at a concrete level in social studies 
and literature. Consequently, teachers should not expect that a student 
will function at the same intellectual level in all courses and that all 
students develop at the same rate. It would seem desirable, therefore, 
to provide opportunities for concrete experiences at every level, 
especially when introducing new material. Flavell (1963) notes that in 
order to acquire stable and enduring cognitions about the world, one must 
perform real actions on the materials which form the learning base, 
actions aS Concrete and direct as the material will allows As @actions 
are repeated and variéd they are internalized and transformed into, opera- 
GLonse = his=vtew einplies bhat whe USesot Concretes experi encesiiepresenm np 


new material should not be ruled out even at the secondary level. 


Egocentrism 


Another aspect of adolescent thinking is the transition from 
Subiective to objective’ thought... It 1S facilatated by a process o£ 
social interaction with peers and adults which stimulates the adolescent 
to shed his “egocentric" way of thinking (Inhelder and Piaget, 1958). 
Egocentrism refers to the tendency in the adolescent to be psychologically 
centred about himself, to perceive the world strictly in terms of his own 
point of view. Egocentricity is characteristic of thinking in childhood 


and it lingers into adolescence, manifesting itself in the tendency to 
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see social situations from a subjective frame of reference. The opposite 

of this characteristic would be the ability to see things objectively, or 

from another's point of view, or the ability to empathize or identify 

with others. These characteristics are important in communication between 
people and obviously significant in reading literature. 

In egocentric thought, the adolescent fails to differentiate 
between the objects of his own thought and those of other people. For 
example, since he is so concerned with himself, he assumes that other 
people are just as concerned with his behavior and appearance (Elkind, 
1971). Consequently, in social situations he imagines the reactions of 
other people and reacts to them. He tends to have an "imaginary audience" 
Witch Lesponds CO Nim an an anticipated manner. It he is critical, er does 
not like himself, he expects his imaginary audience will be too, and if 
he admires himself, he assumes that others will also. He is keenly aware 
of his limitations and often torn between the impossibility of communicating 
his intense self-awareness and the desire to do so. He has a neéd to be 
recognized and to have his point of view acknowledged. He may exert a 
great amount of intellectual energy in defending his point of view, 
seeming to be immune to evidence which does not fit in with it (Mitchell, 
OTL Ie 

Evidence of egocentrism may be inferred from responses to litera- 
ture, “Richards ()929)\g0 for example, “notedithat thesemotional reactions 
of undergraduates often interfered with perception of poetry selections. 
There was an overwhelming tendency for these students to refute or 
reconstruct views which seemed to be in conflict with those of their own, 


rather than to investigate them. Evaluation of content and style seemed 
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to be obstructed by the reader's own “doctrinal adhesion" to particular 
views of the world. Other studies showed that the influence of personal 
experience may lead to misunderstanding in reading (Cross, 1940), and 
previous attitudes may have a very strong influence on value judgements 
(McKillop, 1952). A more recent study (Ring, 1968) indicated that 
students had difficulty in perceiving the author's intention, his point 
Of view, and the motivation of characters. 

Literary appreciation, therefore, seems to require a certain 
deeree.Of Objectivity on the readers part. to See it 4s 4 work of art 
and to understand the point of view being expressed, even if it is in 
Connie with one's own. ine ability to do this, however ,.is obstructed 
by egocentrism, the psychological tendency to view situations subjec- 
tively. | How does 2 person become less ezocentricy Can a person learn 
Lo see another's point of view. Are there ‘certain skills which canibe 
taught and learned? Can we provide opportunities FOL tits type wor 


learning within a classroom setting? 


Decline of Egocentrism 


The decline of egocentrism or "decentering" is the result of 
Social intéraction (Inhelder and Piaget, 1953). Since the adolescent 
is now capable of reflective and abstract thinking, he is capable of 
formulating his own theories and systems and attaches strong feeling 
to them. At the same time, the affective aspect of his personality is 
developing through social interaction, and he is learning social roles 
and deriving a scale of values. When he is responsible for performing 


certain tasks, or when he is confronted by the views of his peers, he 
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may be compelled to analyse his theories and subject them to empirical 
verification. When this is the case, he has to reflect on the logic and 
validity of his views, apart from his subjective feelings for them. 

When this occurs and he can reflect on his own ideas in an objective 
manner, his perspective or point of view pianaaen inasmuch as it 
encompasses other points of view and he reconciles conflicting views 
with his own conceptual system (Inhelder and Piaget, 1958). This theory, 
therefore, implies that cognitive development is linked to affective 
development and together they are the product of social interaction. 

What kind of social situation in a classroom setting may encourage 


growth away from egocentricity? 


Role Taking 


In the course of everyday living an individual interacts with 
parents, teachers, and peers, and he may unconsciously identify with 
them andvanitate theirbshavior, or play their troles."  Agchuld curing 
Play. £0or example, will earn to acquire roles and will develop: the 
ability to shiit sirom one role, Co-another., pAteavlaterm age situations 
which involve interaction with peers, activities which require coopera- 
tion or compromise, or.a real argument or discussion, and which pre- 
Suppose: some capacity to divine the attitudes of the other person 
towards the subject, may enable the individual to acquire some "role 
taking skills" and consequently shed, some of his egocentricity.. Flavell 
(1968) suggests that an individual's ability to acquire another's role 
may be influenced intentionally by the teaching of "role taking" skills. 


He conducted an experimental study with children of varying ages to 
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analyse two types of communicative behavior, one without role taking 
and the other directed by role taking, to find out what needed to be 
developed in this area of social-cognitive functioning. It was found 
that role taking is concerned with becoming aware of another's perspec- 
tive, analysing another person's role attributes, learning to differ- 
entiate them from one's own, and communicating in terms of the other 


person's point of views 


Empathy and Imagination 


Central to the role taking process or to role playing, is 
imagination and empathy, or the ability of a person to engage in "as 
if" processes, the ability to treat an object or event as if it were 
Something else (Sarbin, 1954). This ability seems to be partly innate 
and partly learned through the socialization process. 

Empathy between individuals depends on an open and free relation- 
ship with others in an exchange of verbal and non-verbal messages. It 
consists of a process of oscillation between identification and detach- 
ment, including the experience of the other person while retaining one's 
own neni and dealing with one's own reactions (Katz, 1963). 
Identification means that one becomes engrossed in the other person and 
forgets about, oneself, taking the experience of another into oneself, 
father than projecting one's own experience onto anothers, in a .sense 
one intrajects the other person into oneself and vicariously experiences 
those features of his inner life that differ from one's own. However, 
one does not cease to be oneself in the process of identification, it 


is only the imagination which is active, being stimulated by perceptual 
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cues coming to one via the senses. One is capable of withdrawing from 
one's subjective involvement and use methods of reason and scrutiny. 

In some cases, a higher degree of affective involvement occurs as in 
role playing or acting, where identification is expressed in a physical 
recreation. However, involvement does not occur to the extent that 
less or the self occurs, This state of total organismic 1dentitication 
may be induced by hypnotic suggestion or in psychotherapy, for the 
treatment of emotional disorders; however, it should not take place in 
an educational setting. Role playing may be consciously used in "play 
therapy" or “drama therapy" (Axline, 1947) where the individual is 
consciously placed in a situation which the therapist knows will elicit 
a very strong emotional reaction. In an educational setting, however, 
role playing is used to provide opportunities for self-development, 
Social experience, and to GqiscoVver barriers tO communication, ana nov 
for the therapeutic treatment of psychological problems. Emotional 
confrontations should not be purposely planned in the classrooms, 
although they may occux and the teacher needs to be prepared to help 
students cope with and control them. 

The readiness to imitate, to mimic, to engage in spontaneous 
playful activity is apparent very early in human behavior. Observation 
of children at play reveals that during such activities they are more 
relaxed, more suggestible and more likely to identify and empathize 
than during other activities. Therefore, it would seem possible to 
develop role taking activity further by building on the individual's 
natural inclination towards play and imaginative activity and providing 


him with opportunities to participate in extended role taking activitie 
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This in effect was done by Moreno (1953) whose empirical investi- 
gations indicate that significant improvements occur in one's under- 
standing of others after empathic experiences. He observed that in 
putting on the mask of another role, one feels less inhibited to indulge 
in spontaneous fantasy. In losing self-consciousness a person surrenders 
his attention and energy to his imagination. When rational controls are 
lessened, the imagination works more indulgently and more instinctively; 
consequently the flow of imagery is stronger, one becomes more alert 
to possible alternatives, and is likely to grasp intentions and meanings 
which in everyday experience one may miss because of selective inattention. 
One's empathic ability is also increased by group experiences, from 
deriving a sense of similarity and identification with members of the 
group, It seems, therefore, that role “taking activities may provide 
opportunities for development of empathy and imagination so necessary 
for learning to understand from another's point of view. As one learns 
to see a situation from another person's perspective, one's thinking 
becomes less egocentric. 

The implications of these findings for the classroom situation 
are that if the decentering process is to be facilitated, opportunities 
need to be provided for role taking activities. Discussions where 
individuals give direct feedback to each other may help the adolescent 
realize that his point of view of himself is not necessarily shared by 
others. Situations where students become increasingly aware of the 
necessity of paying careful attention to the characteristics of the 


receivers of their communications may also help in decentering. 
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Intellectual Idealism 


Another aspect of adolescent intellectual development is idealism 
(Mitchell, 1971). The superior intellectual development of the adol- 
escent provides him with the tools for recognizing the weaknesses and 
shortcomings of adult society. However, since his experiences in the 
adult world are often restricted and limited, he may be reluctant to try, 
or incapable of, understanding the factors which account for making things 
less than ideal. Squire's (1966b) study, for example, on the responses 
Or adolestents to four short stories, indicated @ tendency to preter 
happy endings. This finding suggests a need for teaching methods which 
would help students explore the causal factors in social situations and 
the complexities of human motivation and behavior, in a way that would 
provide deeper understanding. However, the aim in teaching should not 
Desto squelch youthful’ idealism for it 1S aireservoir of fresh Chovent 


and creativity (Mitchell, 1971). 


THE SELF-CONCEPT 


Definition 

The adolescent's heightened sense of self-awareness and its 
Telationsnip to intellectual ability Nes been noted 1m the first part 
of this chapter. The extended significance of self-awareness or the 
self-concept, in learning, motivation, and social relationships is 
generally not fully understood by teachers (Staines, 1970). 

The "self-concept" is a construct used by psychologists to infer 


a process from observable behavior, and to help expiain causes of that 
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behavior. Labenne and Greene (1970) suggest that the self includes 

three components: the perceptual, the conceptual, and an attitudinal 
component. The perceptual component refers to the way a person perceives 
himself, the image he has of his body, the picture he has of his 
impression on others. ‘The conceptual component concerns his conceptions 
of his distinctive characteristics, abilities, assets, lacks and limita- 
tions. The attitudinal component includes the feelings a person has 
about himself, his attitudes towards his present status and future 
prospects, worth or unworthiness, self-esteem or self-reproach. These 
areative aspecus Of the Selt whichea person ts clearly able to recopniuze 


as part of himself.and help him to formulate a self-concept. 


Development of the Self-concept 


An individual's self-concept develops gradually through accumulated 
social contacts and experiences with parents, peers, and teachers. How- 
ever, the relationship is interactive and the individual's own genetic 
potentialities and characteristics play a part in his relationship with 
others. Individuals very early in childhood, for example, may differ in 
temperament and disposition and in their demands and responses to the 
treatment they receive from others, to the extent that they are active 
or passive or more sensitive than another (Jersild, 1971). This implies 
that one cannot expect all individuals in a classroom to respond in the 
same way to the same treatment, and emphasizes the need for a variety of 


teaching approaches. 
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The Significance of the Self-concept in Learning 


A growing awareness of the significance of the self in the class- 
room is gradually emerging. Allport (1958) believes that it is operative 
in all habitual behavior, and implies its presence in every learning 
Situation. It seems to be a major outcome of all learning situations, 
although its presence may pass unnoted by teachers intent on the 
inculcation of academic knowledge and skills (Staines, 1970). Interviews 
with teachers indicated that few realized the complexity of learning 
Situations, that Success and favlure orten meant va iajor change in self 
concept, that is was an untntended learning outcome. 

Theveconcept of “teedback™ ineeds- tc; be “extended To anclude moe 
only the anformation the teacher pets fromthe students’ but also that 
which the student: receives about himself (Staines, 1970). Every Learning 
situation may provide the student feedback data on, for example, his 
ability, his status mn the group; or his) probabulaty of success: or failure. 
A teacher who is aware of this process can arrange for the flow of posi- 
tive feedback which will increase a student's confidence in himself and 
leterabalia mentor deal with diffrcult tasks. 

The opportunity to achieve success is important because individuals 
tend to be more aware of their weaknesses rather than their strengths. 

A study by Otto and Healy (1971) indicated that in both adolescents and 
adults, self-perception of personality strengths is weak. Adolescents 
need "ego strengthening"' experiences to counteract failure and negative 
peer or teacher attitudes. Combes (1959) suggests that a school which 


would deliberately seek to develop adequate self-concepts in its pupils 
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would need to provide pupils with every opportunity to think of themselves 
as responsible and contributing members of society; it would need to 
provide a wide variety of opportunities for success and appreciation 
through productive achievement; and it would need to provide a maximum 
challenge with minimum threat. 

Once the self is seen as able instead of incompetent, achievement 
becomes consistent with the new self-concept, and an individual is likely 
to resist that which is inconsistent with his own view of himself. Those 
who see themselves as failures tend to give up quickly. Studies of the 
aLtiuudes of ‘college Students after success and farlure (aller, 1954) 
showed that those with positive self-concepts blamed their failure on 
the material and were ready to try other learning situations; whereas 
those with negative self-concepts blamed themselves and wanted to leave 
the learning situation. Another study by Roth (1959) indicated wide 
digkerences in séif-concept Detween those students who improved an a 
reading program and those who dropped out. This study indicates that 
once developed, the self-concept becomes a factor in all subsequent 
lesrning anid a teacher meeds to recognize the effects of ay positive oF 
negative self-concept on motivation and learning. 

Teachers should also learn to anticipate the effects of certain 
learning situations on an individual's self-concept. Pre-set standards 
of group achievement may be damaging to the self-concepts of many in 
the group. The teacher who believes in fixed pupil abilities, interests, 
traits and values, is likely to convey this attitude and provide exper- 


iences which maintain and perpetuate the same self-concept. An example 
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of this is the study by Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) which indicated 
that teachers conveyed their expectations for student achievements and 
the students' behavior fulfilled their expectations ("the self fulfilling 


prophecy"). 


Physical Development and the Self-concept 


Learning to accept and come to terms with one's physical self is 
a critical issue in adolescence. Rapid physical development and 
physiological changes have a significant effect on the self-concept. 
Variations in physical appearance can cause a great deal of anxiety 
(Dwyer and Mayer, 1971) since cuitural pressures within a peer group 
Stress conformity in appearance. The patterns of adolescent growth, 
however, are extremely heterogenous, but adolescents, misinformed about 
physical variations, tend to perceive them as abnormal. 

therelis often aqbiv mirterence Detween ties teal) snohveicalselt 
andthe “ideal physical self: A study by Prazrer and Lisonbee (1971) 
OR ten att Leudes of erade ten students toward their physical selves, 
revealed that two-thirds of them expressed a desire for some physical 
change in themselves, with weight, height, and complexion at the top 
of the desirable changes. While this study suggests that students may 
profit from an examination of the ways they have gained their conception 
of the physical ideal, it may be more profitable to provide them with 
opportunities for becoming aware of and exploring the potentials of the 
physical self and the ability to express oneself through movement. Such 
experiences may provide self-confidence and help students accept their 


bodies and appearance. 
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The Role of Empathy in Social Relationships 


Is 1t futile for teachers to apply the concept of the self in 
trying to understand adolescents? It would seem not. An individual may 
keep many thoughts and feelings about himself secret, but would often 
willingly confide in someone he trusts. The ability to disclose the 
self 1s seen by psychologists as indicative of a healthy personality 
(Jourard, 1971). A person is most likely to reveal himself to a person 
who does not view him solely in terms of his overt behavior. A realiza- 
f10M Cf Vine ammortance of tiie ence ee ditects a teachers attention 
away from overt behavior and may prevent hasty judgement. 

A person as aiso more, dikely to revealenimsela. tor anouncr who 
tries to understand him with empathy.. The characteristics of empathic 
responses between individuals are spontaneity, directness and immediacy, 
and a total engagement in the communication rather than partial atten- 
tion. It may be a non-verbal, non-rational type of communication, 
bypassing logic and may stem from a skill of recognizing non-verbal 
cues or body language. However, it is a response which involves the 
"whole person.'' Consequently, in social situations where individuals 
have a sense of empathy for each other, their mutual self-awareness and 
self-respect are enhanced (Katz, 1963). When empathy is lacking, they 
tend to experience themselves more as objects and less as persons. 

This seems to be the fault of the impersonal classroom environment and 
students aré likely to turn away from it (Mitchell, 1971). Therefore 
it seems desirable to explore the possibility of developing empathic 
ability through the role playing activities mentioned earlier in this 


chapter, 
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DEVELOPMENT IN CREATIVITY 
Introduction 


In Chapter II, the need for creative response to literature and 
opportunities for creative expression was discussed. This section will 
investigate the characteristics of the creative person and the creative 


process, and their implveations for teaching. 


Creativity: A Working Definition 


The literature on creativity looks at the concept as a product, 
a process, a person, or the environment that stimulates creative 
expression. While these concepts may be distinguished in thought, in 
beality they are not separate but overlapping and interacting elements 
Oma “united phenomenon (Kincaid, 1965). Therefore, a derinition 
of creativity that combines these elements would be most acceptable and 
is suggested by Torrance (1967)> “Creativity 15 detined as a general 
abality which manifests itself in a process of Sensing gaps Or disturbing 
missing elements; forming ideas or hypotheses concerning them; testing 
these hypotheses; and communicating the results, and possibly modifying 


and retesting the hypotheses. 


The Creative Person 


The creative person is characterized by his ability for divergent 
rather than convergent thinking (Guilford, 1954). Within the divergent 
catecory Guilford found the factors of originality, flexibility, idea- 
tional fluency, associational and expressional fluency. Torrance (1967) 


adds the following characteristics: curiosity, risk taking, independence 
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of authority, penetration, analysis, redefinition, and synthesis. Parnes 
(1971) identifies three other characteristics of the creative person: 
sensitivity, synergy, and serendipity. ''Synergy' refers to the process 
of associating two or more elements in a new way so that the result can 
be more than the sum of the parts; and "serendipity" refers to an aware- 
ness of relevancy in accidental happenings. 

Research suggests that teachers have difficulty in recognizing 
creative individuals in their classrooms. They tend to emphasize high 
I.Q.'s whereas individuals with a high I1.Q. do not necessarily possess 
high creative ability. A study by Getzels and Jackson (1971) compared 
hagh WO. ’and highly creative groups experimentally and ound! ditierences 
in both cognitive and social functioning. The highly creative adolescent 
enjoyed risk and uncertainty, while the high I.Q. focused on the usual, 
the comrect answers “lhevni gil O's tended to comverceson stereotyped 
meanings, to perceive personal success by conventional standards, to move 
toward a model provided by the teacher, and to seek out careers conforming 
torwhatewas’ expected of them! “The highly creativertendéd tovdivercs, from 
stereotyped meanings, produced original fantasies, had a strong sense of 
humour, perceived personal success by unconventional standards, and would 
seek out careers that do not conform to what is expected. 

Another study comparing low and high creative types (Torrance 
and Dauw, 1971) reveals further characteristics of the creative person. 
The creative type was found to score high in freedom, achievement, 
recognition, and anxiety orientation and low in controi orientation, 

This finding implies that creative persons tend to react more favourably 


to a responsible environment, rather than a control or authority oriented 
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one. The creative person feels intensely about things and tries to 
resolve his inner conflicts by committing himself vigorously to activities 
that permit him to discharge his feelings. He also has the desire to 


lose himself in intense, emotionally expressive activity. 


Sensitivity and the Creative Process 


Lowenfeld (1961), writing on creativity in art education, suggests 
thet without ‘sensitivity. no creative process 15) possibile... he emphasizes 
four types of sensitivity or sensibility, for creative work in any field. 
Pirst eS tic development ot  sperceptual. Sensitivity , saarebinedmaise .ot 
the senses, concerned with breaking down sense impressions to their 
Getai bed components. thevcreative process brings) into play ait onel's 
sense reactions. How much and how intensely a person participates with 
his senses, depends on his own perceptual sensitivity and on the stimuli 
in his environment. AeSthetic Sensitivity 1S concerned with sensitxyvity 
teosnarmonious relationships.  1t as dependent on the development om the 
total spersonality. .lt may Start. on.any leveljnconscious, MntuEtives or 
planned and anywhere in life, in play or school or in the home, Emotional 
and social sensitivity begins with the ability to identify with one's 
work and actions completely. intellectuals sensitivity rerers vor tic 
ability to relate expression and one's medium of expression so intimately 
that: mo part of it can be replaced. It means \learning yo see mnatais 


essential for one's own individual mode of expression. 


Teaching for Creativity 


Having identified some aspects of creative behavior it 1s now 


appropriate to consider some teaching methods which will encourage its 
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development. Rugg (1963) identifies four major steps in the creative 
process, each of which has some implications for teaching. The first 
stage is one of preparation and the teacher's function here is to 
stimulate, to present the material or problem in a challenging way. In 
the second stage there is a tendency to give up struggling with the 
material and the teacher may need to provide considerable encouragement 
and moral support to sustain interest, The third stage is usually one 
of a sudden intuitive insight coming with such certainty that a logical 
statement may be prepared. Recognition and acknowledgement may be due 

ae this’point from the teacher?) The fourth stage iissonesor Verification, 
critical testing, and reconstruction. At this stage, the student may need 
help in finding methods for verifying hus hypothesis in thelrorm of 
critacal skills or testing procedures, an evaluating and elaborating 

his Original insiphe and developing at to the full. 

Torrance (1967) suggests that the creative: puprl-teacher relation- 
ship should be one of "'co-experiencing" rather than a stimulus-response 
Situation. Ihe teacher's attitude should be “inteorative” xathen than 
"dominating" (White, 1969), accepting and clarifying student ideas and 
feelings in a non-threatening manner, using students' ideas, helping to 
build and develop them, praising and encouraging. Teachers should also 
treat questions and unusual ideas with respect and ask provocative 
open-ended questions in return. The teacher can also be a catalyst for 
divergent behavior when he functions as a model for creative productivity. 
He should recognize and acknowledge his students’ potentialities and 
encourage them to work out the full implications of ideas. 


Teachers should be aware of the significance which the development 
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of the senses has on the unfolding of creativity (Lowenfeld, 1961). They 
should consciously direct students' attention to the details of their 
perceptions of the environment, and by breaking down total impressions 
into their components, arrive at an "'enriched'' sense of the whole. To 
promote aesthetic sensitivity the teacher should encourage concentration 
Omali "aspects of an experience and thus bring the andividusi"s thinking, 
feeling, and perceiving into harmonious relationship. He needs to be 
aware of and able to identify developmental and individual needs and 
create an atmosphere where the student can identify himself with the 


subject matter as well as with the process of learning and creating. 


Evaluation of Creative Work 


Guilford (1954) suggests that evaluation should be suspended if 
it} anvolves a fear of being unconventional, a fear of thinking socrally 
unacceptable thoughts, a fear of Deine wrong, or a. desine fLomsewguick 
SOLULiOn, GO asproplem.,  ThiSsis Not co Say that creative work) does not 
involve evaluation. Guilford has found that a creative person has a 
high degree of sensitivity to problems. The observation of imperfections 
starts him on his way, and the observation of the inadequacy of solutions 
keeps him working on the problem. Not being satisfied with things as 
they are is a matter of evaluation. However, evaluation of a creative 
product can also be helpful (Lowenfeld, 1952) if made with the indi- 
vidual's stage of development in mind, the technique and skills used, 
the organization of parts in terms of the meaningfulness of the work to 
the creator, consistency in the mode of expression, and coherence of the 


whole. A sense of unity for integrating the various elements of the work 
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has to come from the creative person as indicative of his state of mind, 


and cannot be imposed by the teacher. 


MOTIVATION 


Introduction 


A."motive"’ has been defined as an internal factor which arouses, 
directs, and integrates behavior (Murray, 1964). A large number of 
motives seem to be operating in an individual's thinking, acting, 
talking, in generally controlling his behavior. The literature on 
adolescent behavior indicates that this period of development is charac- 
terized by the operation of some very strong motives which need to be 


noted in planning or evaluating teaching methods. 


The Motive of Self-Assertion 


ttjhasyalready beenenoted thal there 1s a strong drive in adoles— 
cence to move towards situations which increase inner awareness of the 
self, and to move away from those which treat one in an impersonal 
manner. May (1967) notes that when learning tends to get increasingly 
dost behindos, vast»accumulation of data, theystudents" yalues are 
Shitceg to Cchrecrmal  Sions.  Heuis validated by scores; this undermines 
his experience of self-identity and is a prime cause of anxiety. This 
anxiety can become neurotic and destructive, consisting of the shrinking 
of consciousness and the blocking off of awareness; and when it is 
prolonged, it leads to a feeling of depersonalization and apathy. 


A lack of a sense of identity may lead to excessive conformity or 
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automaton behavior (Erikson, 1965). Some adolescents are never able to 
take hold of their sense of identity. To keep themselves together they 
temporarily overidentify with cliques or gangs, and Erikson suggests 
that they do this to help each other through the discomfort of changes 
ance tiem sense of “identity dit fusion.” 

What resources are there available in the classroom to help the 
adolescent in his search for identity? Erikson (1960) suggests that 
society provide a psychosocial moratorium in adolescence during which 
time, tive extremes (OL SUDJECtive Experience, alternatives on adeological 
choice, and the potentialities of realistic commitment can become the 


Subject of social play and Of joint mastery. 


Independence-dependency Motive 


Another’ strong motive in adolescence is that of establishing 
independence from adult domination and achieving adult economic status 
(Gamsubel. 1954). (At the same time, however, he still needs emotional 
Support ,| guidance, and encouragement. There is tension created by 
this independence-dependency opposition. Independency needs may be 
frustrated by the home and school when too many restrictions may be 
imposed. However, the impersonality of the adult world and the weight 
of decision making and responsibility — make him fear growing up. 
Consequently there is a need to be able to "ease" into adulthood to 
make decisions and act on them but to be able to change one's mind 
without loss of face. When students undertake independent projects, for 
example, opportunities should be built in for assessment and self-evalua- 


tion at determined intervals, when a decision may be made, quite 
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legitimately, for a project change. 
Motive of Affiliation 


Affiliation is the desire to be with people in an affectionate 
and friendly relationship, or it may be viewed as a fear of rejection. 
It is a social motive which promotes interaction with both sexes. This 
is a very strong motive which may be innate or learned, and directs the 
adolescent to interact with his peer group where opportunities for 
finding friendship are most likely to occur. It is important to note 
that the most significant variable influencing friendship is physical 
proximity, although samilarity of age, sex; social class, size, and 
ettitudes are also amportant (White, 1969). Stenificantly, small group 
experiences tend to increase affiliation among members of the group. 
Wneschances: Of Satistyime toe attiliagtive mouver within 4a Croup are 
increased if the individual has warmth, good judgement,:sensitivity, 
end helptulness |(White, 1969), 

Conformity to the standards of the peer group often stems from 
asSsearch for identity within the group or from afftiliatavye motives, to 
bevaccepted and liked by the group. in conforming, “the individual 
yields to, or concurs with, the implied or stated group.norms. Sometimes 
the demands of the group may have a more powerful appeal than those of 
the teacher. There is a tendency, for example, in the adolescent sub- 
culture to negate intellectual and academic achievement (Braham, 1970). 
Although one may wish to motivate intellectual activity, it is 
important to realize that strong emotional and social needs may be 
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to be changed, the individual's need must be satisfied and other more 


powerful motives need to be activated. 


Achievement Motive 


The achievement motive refers to the desire to be successful, to 
accomplish a task well in relation to some standard of excellence (Murray, 
1964). It is related to the motive of self-assertion because, in 
excelling at something, a person may demonstrate to himself and others 
his uniqueness and individuality. The desire to learn, "cognitive drive" 
or “cognitive curiosity" 1s also related to the need for Ag mavenene, 
and the presence of novelty, surprise, and incongruity may motivate the 
desire to learn when it is weak (Ausubel and Robinson, 1969). The 
strength of this motive seems to depend on parental influence and the 
Gppertunuty to Experience success. Praise of a student's periormance, 


approval, and recognition, seem to yield higher achievement levels 


(White, 1969). 


Anxiety 


Anxiety may be viewed as a motive in behavior in that the presence 
of this emotion precipitates defensive and aversive behaviors which may 
impede learning. lt has been suppested that some frustration, anxiety. 
and tension are inherent to healthy adolescent behavior (Mitchell, 1971), 
that significant personality growth occurs during periods of psychological 
stress. While it WS true that im the course of his cevelopment an 
individual may experience considerable anxiety in choosing from alter- 


natives, in rejecting and accepting certain values and in relating and 


interacting with other people, these should not be occasions for loss of 
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affection or loss of self-esteem. Threat in these areas seems to arouse 
a debilitating anxiety (White, 1969) and people try to avoid them by 
constructing elaborate defence mechanisms which tend to tie up psychic 
enerey end decrease flexibility. 

Competition in the classroom and fear of failure may also rouse 
anxiety responses. A fear of failure may increase emotional disturbance 
which in turn decreases the individual's chances for success (Holt, 1964). 
Complex strategies may be developed to overcome fear or anxiety, over 
embarrassment, punishment, disapproval, or loss of status, and these 
strategies can be serious obstacles to learning. The energy devoted to 
these strategies may be channelled into far more satisfying enterprises 


once the threats are removed. 


Alienation 


Alienation can be viewed as a motive for antisocial or rejecting 
behavior. Mitchell (1971) distinguishes between two types of alienation— 
social and psychological. Social alienation refers to a feeling of 
separateness, Gnreiecenness CO OUNErS. OF tO INSEMLUTIONS lake the 
school. Psychological alienation refers to a feeling of separateness 
from the self, having invtolessense On Identity. selr-concepe yor value 
orientation. 

Social alienation may be due to a number of factors. lt may 
stem from the fact that adolescents do not contribute to the essential 
work of society; they often do not even have much say in the workings 
of the classroom. It may be the result of inadequate socialization 


skills needed to cope with social interaction or it may be due to a 
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lack of opportunities for forming close friendships. In these instances, 
some provisions may be made to decrease alienation by altering the 
regular functioning of the classroom, for example, by giving students 
opportunities to plan classroom activities and learning objectives, 
and encouraging work in small groups where the chances of affiliation 
are increased: 

In some cases social alienation may be the result of a genuine 
Valid” rejection of the larger society, resulting from an honest examina- 
€7on Of 1tS values and norms: and one's, relationship to them. “The ereater 
an individual's intellectual power, the more likely he is to uncover 
depressing and disillusioning information. If rejection is not total 
and the student retiains dn the sthools he should be encouraged to 
construct altermatives and examine the full) implication of his ideas. 

Psycholosical alienation may be due to feelings of inferiority, 
a lowered “sense of*sett-esteem, Doth im terms of personal evaluation 
and evaluation by’others, a lack of sufficient support and encouragement, 
and lack of involvement in meaningful activity and relationships with 
others. 

It has been suggested that art may be an alternative to aliena- 
ti0n 1 society @Warret, 1972). “Many persons view “aesthetic sharing? 
as a particularly non-threatening non-competitive means of relating to 
each other. Communal rather than private artistic experiences are 
sought out and arranged, for the purpose of creative participation in 
performance, in receptive enjoyment, as an opening, sharing, getting in 
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Extrinsic Reinforcement as a Motive 


The concept of reinforcement is familiar to teachers who recog- 
nize that learning takes place when a student has a certain goal and 
when the student makes the appropriate response and feels satisfied or 
rewarded in acquiring the goal. The goal may also serve to arouse 
motivation for further learning. Psychologists like Skinner (1953) 
advise that learning should be based only on positive reinforcement. 
Research, however, has not produced any consensus on the necessity of 
rewards for learning and the question of what is reinforcing for a 
given person is still to be tackled by psychologists, since a great 
Varvecy Of External and internal Stimula can serve as reintorcers, 

Tuere is apreement, however, on the concept that the avarlability of 
Feimtercenent for a given response will artect an individual”s “readiness” 
£0 respond. 

ite as ditticult tor a) teacher to control reimrorcement in the 
classroom because interaction provides too many sources of reinforcement 
to permit behavior to go unrewarded. However, the teacher's attitude, 
behavior and the climate of the classroom may provide or withhold exter- 
Neale reiutorcement, (for example, a teacher's preterence for iigiad 7: 
students over those with high creativity may inhibit creativity (Ringness, 
1971). In teaching for examinations, in emphasizing the correct answer 
or procedure, teachers reinforce convergent thinking whether consciously 
or unconsciously. Rather than providing an environment which positively 
reinforces a large variety of student behaviors and so increases student 
freedom, a teacher can control and ies freedom by withholding rein- 


forcement. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Learning Styles 


a) Satellizing and Non-Satelltszing Personality. Apart from 
the differences which exist between the high I.Q. student and the 
culturally disadvantaged, the large number of students who fall within 
the middle range of the normal distribution curve reveal important 
variations in learning styles. 

Ausubel and Robinson (1969) differentiate between two common 
personality types whose characteristics suggest different approaches in 
teaching. The satellizing personality readily accepts a dependency or 
subordinate status to a dominant person (a parent for example) and 
derives his status from the relationship of unqualified acceptance by 
thiseperson.. OUN Culture tends to condition girls, to derive status in 
this way. The non-satellizer may accept a position of dependency 
temporarily, as ja matter of expediency, but he does not accept dependent 
Status as a person, Ima teaming Situation, the savellizertdoes not 
need to seek academic achievement as the measurement of his worth as a 
person, although’ it may be the means of meeting is parents’ expectations. 
He enjoys feelings of adequacy and self-esteem from his derived status. 
ike non-satellizer, however, does not enjoy derived status or intrinsic 
self-esteem and he aspires to a status that he earns through his own 
accomplishments. He exhibits a higher level of motivation for achieve- 
ment and ego-enhancement than the satellizer. 

Ausubel suggests that satellizers may learn best in warm, 


supportive environments in which they can relate to teachers as parent 
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surrogates. The non-satellizers, on the other hand, may require teacher 
approval as objective evidence of achievement rather than as confirma- 


tion of personal acceptance. 


b) Introvert and Extrovert. The term "introvert" describes a 
person who tends to withdraw from social shan Mee anid) tov be Interested 
in his own thoughts and feelings. The "extrovert,'' however, refers to 
a person who is interested in people and the things in the outer environ- 
ment. The two personality types seem to react differently to treatments 
of praise or blame (Ausubel and Robinson, 1969). Repeated praise was 
more effective in motivating learning with introverts than repeated 


blame, and the opposite was effective with extroverts. 


c) The Haptte ard Visual Types. By studying the psychological 
actheuces tO experience in art, and the artistic products Of adolescents, 
Lowenfeld (1952) was able to distinguish two definite creative types 
or Gc ane are expression, tie haptic and) the visualetype. the 
Hepumeeeype seems tO rely, One tactile On Kinesthetie sensations and 
emotional reactions in his perception of the world; while the visual 
type relies on optical perception and feels like a:spectator. A study 
by Flick (1960) supports Lowenfeld's findings and points out that the 
haptic-visual aptitudes manifest themselves in other areas far beyond 
that of art education, importantly in personality differences and even 
in literary expression and appreciation. 

Although most people tend to fall between these two extreme types, 
investigation has shown that few individuals have equal haptic and 


Visual aptitudes. The tendency of 75 per cent of a population surveyed 
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is toward one or the other (Lowenfeld, 1952). These findings are rele- 
vant to the teaching of literature. An individual with a haptic orienta- 
tion, for example, may have a very strong subjective experience with a 
literary work; he may evaluate it in subjective terms, or emphasize a 
particular quality of the work that has assumed emotional significance 
for him. He may have real difficulty in analysing a work objectively. 
Riessman (1967) found this to be the case in teaching reading to students 
of Negro and Spanish origin. These students had difficulty in responding 
to verbal and symbolic imagery. When he used the technique of role-playing, 
however, where students were physically active, they were encouraged to 
mead» (he Cheracterized their style of learning as “physical, rather 
than as "visual" or "aural,'' which he related to reading and listening. 

While the visual type of person may have no difficulty in visual- 
izing verbal images, he may have difficulty when called upon to express 
hiseiiward seelines Ssamply Decalise Ne MOoes mol relate 10 experrence an 
primarily subjecgive terms. He would be hee inclined. £0l example. co 
evaluate a literary work from objective criteria rather than the criteria 
of his subjective feelings about it. 

A teacher who is aware of these differences in psychological 
Orientation Should try to discover @ student's orientation and provide 


Motivation Lor the expression Of both types of responses. 


d) Lack of Teacher Awareness. In view of the increasing know- 
ledge of individual differences one would think it advisable that 
teachers would be knowledgeable and sensitive to the personality charac- 
teristics of their students. However, this does not seem to be the case, 


In reviewing the research in this area, Ausubel and Robinson (1969) note 
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that teachers cannot predict very accurately student response to ques- 
tions on their hobbies, interests, problems, and personality character- 
istics; their motivations and academic aims; their scores on objective 
ana Proyective tests Of adjustment their satisfaction Witn sehool: and 
the extent to which they are accepted by their classmates. 

Teachers do not seem to be aware of the standards and values 
that operate in the lives of their students. When the channels of 
communication break down between teachers and alienated students, 
teachers fall back on recollections of their own adolescence to inter- 
pret behavior and to norms of behavior that may pertain exclusively to 


their own backgrounds. 


Interests and Attitudes 


Student interests and attitudes: are devermmned to a large extent, 
Ss this wehapter las tried tol indicate, bY austudene s bevel or intel tec 
tual development, by his self-concept and vente Interests and 
atta tides also retlect the current enters and thus one may expect some 
variation from year to year. In analysing the current youth culture, 
Ihde (1972) suggests that the desire for "immediacy" accounts for the 
popularity of figures like Marshall McLuhan and Buckminster Fuller, and 
oriental mysticism and philosophy. They are equated with instant comnu- 
nication, instant environment, and instant insight. The current youth 
culture does not seem to value long-range goals, deferred gratification, 
organized institutions, or intellectual discipline and achievement. 
There is a tendency to be very critical and skeptical of norms of the 


larger society; however, alternative structures such as collectives; 
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communes (substitutes for the extended family), encounter groups, tend 
to be transitory in membership. There seems to be a built-in “boredom 
factoreto the instantly attained. .Membéership)in a grouphis highly 
valued and the focus within the group is on sincerity, getting rid of 
Whangups., ) or nepressed: feelings, Wletting teal Db hane outs!) The youth 
feader may not bé valued for his expertise or training but for having 
had experience in those things which concern the group members. 

The implications of these findings for teaching are that teaching 
methods which are innovative and varied, which support openness and 
Sincerity within the classroom, as well as a high level of indvididual 
participation, would be most likely to reach today's youth and sustain 


their interest. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter investigated the psychological and social aspects 
of adolescent behavior in the areas that are related to the achievement 
of objectives in teaching literature. It was shown in the first part 
that the period of adolescence is nonked by the development of abstract, 
objective, and reflective thinking, which are mediated by social inter- 
action, and by the remains of egocentric behavior. Classroom activities 
which provide for social interaction and the decline of egocentric 
behavior were shown to be desirable for facilitating intellectual and 
social development. 

The second part of this chapter discussed the function of the 


individual's self-concept in determining learning and the effects of 
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learning experience and social interaction on the development of the 
self-concept. Experiences which help a person acquire a positive 
self-concept were considered to be more desirable. The third section 
investigated the characteristics of the creative person and the creative 
process, and the teaching methods which tend to develop creative 
ebrinutaes., The fourth part of tthe chapter adivesti gated the effects 

of motivation on learning and behavior and their implications, and the 
last section looked at differences in learning styles, interests, and 
attitudes and their implications for teaching. 

The chapter as a whole tried to show that learning in the class- 
room is influenced not only by interaction between teacher and student 
but also by interaction between the various qualities and characteristics 
Which constitute a total person, It tried to present am amage of a2 
person as a complex whole, fully functioning within a social environment. 
The implications of this image of a person for teaching purposes are 
that teaching methods should consider the whole person and provide 
experiences where all facets of the personality may function simultane- 
ously. It suggests the need for a variety of teaching methods to 
accommodate individual differences and rates of development. Teaching 
methods also need to facilitate a closer relationship between students 
and the teacher, student and student, to meet the psychological needs 
of students and to enable the teacher to assess these needs and the 


students. level of development. 
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Chapter IV 
CREATIVE DRAMA 
INTRODUCTION 


This’ chapter 15 divided into four major sections. The: first 
section describes the unique nature of creative drama and its relation- 
ship to theatre arts. The second section deals with objectives of 
creative drama programs in the United States, Canada, and Britain. The 
third section describes the variety and scope Of activities, Sources of 
material and teaching approaches. The last section evaluates the 


current status of creative drama at the elementary and secondary levels. 


THE NATURE OF CREATIVE DRAMA 


Relationship to Other Dramatic Arts 


The Webster International Dictionary defines a subject as an 
"organized body of knowledge forming a study.'' The kind of knowledge 
that as avaiable to the*participant in creative drama 1S related £0 
that found in dramatic literature and in the dramatic performance. 

Slade (1954 | Apoints out that the word’ “drama sis derived trom tie Greck 
word) “drao''*neaning "1 do, I struggle,” and therefore drama as a subject 
is concerned with man's struggle in life. The point of view of the 

dvamatic’ arts as that ali life has meaning and is worthy of our efforts 
to undérstand it. In creative drama this point of view is expressed in 


a belief in the potential of the individual for discovering and 
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hee: 
expressing his own unique ideas and feelings (Way, 1967). 

The term drama is also related to the Greek word "dromenon'' mean- 
ing "the thing done.'' What is done by the playwright and the theatrical 
director is the creation of an ''art form," and this may be done also in 
the classroom at an advanced level in improvisation if one accepts the 
definition of an art form as the "objectification of subjective feeling" 
(Langer, 1957). The playwright creates an art form in the script of 
the play and the combined arts of the theatre recreate the play in a 
Mivinevart form, the production, 

While similarities may be found between the fundamental concepts 
of creative drama, dramatic literature, and the theatrical production 
ijptihat ciey are concerned with the concepts of action, character, 
dialooue arid Setting, there 15 an important basic difference in; objec- 
tives, ithe chjective of creative drama at. the elementary and Seconcary 
levels is that of "developing people.'' It is concerned with the doing 
and struggling that is inherent in the process of growing and becoming 
a. person, It 1s committed) to, the pursuit of a clearer, more complete 
understanding of one's self and others through a process of self-identi- 
fication: therefore Knowledge of the selt, “one’s personal resources, 
one's relationship to others and of life. On the other hand, the 
objective of the dramatist and the director is that of communicating 
with an audience. Therefore there is a basic difference in these subject 
areas while being under the mantle of the productive discipline of 


dramatic art, 
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74 
Relationship to Theatre Arts 


The ultimate objective of all work in the theatre is the perform- 
ance. This is the goal of the actor, the director, the designer. The 
success of a production depends on a general high standard of mastery 
wnespecirie theatre skills by actors, director, desipner, and technical 
crew, and the smooth interaction of other elements, such as choice of 
play and audience ‘reaction. The "success" or “failure” of the final 
product 27S Tot due to the effortseor one individual) unless he 1sythe 
Sole participant ana in control-of alu the other factors, This is 
virtually impossible. 

In creative drama attention is not concentrated on the end-product 
DUG-One the Precess  o1- cettingetnere. way) (1967) is Mery expliciiain 
stating that creative drama is not concerned with communicating to an 
audience; it is not theatre. The Alberta Curriculum Guide for Drama 
aUSO Makes this pollt-ainStatune Chatel tse objectives, are | notmeheatre 
Omlented but concentrate on the developnent ef the Students" resources" 
Wepantnent Of Educatyon, 19:70, p.2):' in the theatre ithe performance 
of 2 play is ‘evaluated in termns-of the) production! s overall success,, and 
does not take into account the participants' stage of development and 
creative growth, 9 lt Gis expected that everyone 1s: functioning at the 
peak of his potential. In creative drama, however, one is concerned with 
individual differences, realizing that individuals develop at different 
yates and in different capacities. Evaluation of a creative product 
must be possible in terms of individual growth. Therefore the participants 


must have control over all facets of the creative process, it) should be 
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their own original work, on a scale that is within the limitation of 
their own abilities. The participants create the drama, "the thing done"; 
they are the actors, director and designer and the audience. They do 

not interpret from a script as the actor who interprets and recreates. 
However, like the actors, students should be expected to reach for and 


function at the peak of their potential. 


Relationship to Actor Training 


me art of the theatre is comprised of a combination of arts: 
the art of leterature, the get or acting, the ert or music. the art oF 
the director and designer, all combined with the technical skills of 
other theatre people. It 4s the art of acting, however, that creative 
drama most resembles and because of this similarity people tend to 
identity the Objectives and end wesults of creative drama with those 
Coe tne tieatre arcs. 

In writing about the preparation of the actor, Stanislawski (1966) 
suggests that it should be divided into two parts—the actor's work on 
himselt and his work on a Specific role. ‘The actor's work on himselt 
is concerned with heightening sense awareness, developing concentration 
and imagination, physical coordination and grace, fluent and expressive 
speech. These are also the objectives of creative drama. Grotowski 
(1968) suggests that the training of the actor should begin at the 
secondary school and continue for four years in combination with a 
humanistic education. He also suggests that the art of acting is not 
a matter of learning new things but ridding oneself of old habits. This 


implies that the ability to act, "to take on a role" depends on the 
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person's openness to experience, without preconceptions and prejudices, 
and on his ability to see the significance and meaning of everyday 
things. The actor, like the artist, must possess a heightened sensi- 
bility and a vivid imagination, the ability to observe through the senses 
and recall] his observations and to respond with the emotions and the 
intellect (Rosenstein ef al., 1964). 

Students of acting and students in creative drama learn by 
identification. This involves a process of intuitive sensory awareness, 
knowing through the body and all the senses distinct from a logical, 
intellectual process of knowing. It depends on the capacity to empathize 
With adaclaractér or Situation. Therefore the development of empathic 
Skiileis as much= ai Ob;ective of the actor as: 1b.4590n ‘the creative 
dZanasstudent, it also seems to be important’ in the appreciation of 
Literature, jand andirectly contributes to ante liectual development. by 
facilitating social interaction. By means of empathic identification 
the 2ctor gains pnsveht into the motives and reactions of the character 
to discover how he is similar or different from himself (Rosenstein, et 
Gl, . 1964) to recreate through his own body the inner lige oni the 
character, including his thoughts, perceptions, emotions, as they are 
delineated by the playwright. Therefore, the actor's skill requires the 
Processes Of aNterpretation and recreation. 

Creative drama can lay the foundations for professional training 
in acting and other theatre arts. However, 1€ 15 mot a substitute ror 
the intensive training and discipline the theatrical profession demands. 
Because of the similarities in mode of inquiry, creative drama is some- 


times confused with actor training, and the ends of creative drama 
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equated with the goals of the theatre arts. 


Relationship to the Teaching of Other Subjects 


While creative drama facilitates individual development, its 
methods can also be used for teaching other academic subjects. Ward 
(1930), who pioneered the creative drama field at the elementary level 
in the United States, suggests that it may be correlated with music, 
literature, writing, and art. At the secondary level also there may be 
much overlapping of drama with the other arts, especially with literature 
and language teaching (as is the case in British secondary schools, which 
Will be discussed later an more detail). | The methodiof anquiay in 
Creative drama 1s)a creative process) and itherefore resembles the creative 
process ein the other erts excepiiin ats mode of texpressioniwhich entails 
anpiysi ca lwrépresentatron Or recreation of a imaginative projection 


ator character, Situations or Object. 


OBJECTIVES OF CREATIVE DRAMA 


An examination of the objectives of creative drama programs in 
the United States, Britain, and Canada supports the conceptual structure 


outlined for creative drama in the first section of this chapter. 


inetie United istares 
A survey of the literature on creative drama indicates that 
objectives in general are concerned with apprehension, comprehension, 


and expression of human existence, with studying human experience in a 
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life-like way (Shaw, 1968). Ward (1957, p.3), for example, emphasizes 
the following objectives at the elementary level: 

io To ° provide Fora icontroeiied emotional outlet, 

2. To encourage and guide creative imagination. 

os. JO provide an avenue of self-expression an the arcs, 

4, To provide opportunity for growth in social understanding 

and cooperation, 
Je )fOvSiVe Experience in Elinwing oOnutneiryiect andwecxpressing 


Tecas seamless ly. 


a) Objectives in the Cognittve and Affective Domains. A recent 

Study of educational objectives found in the literature on creative 
drama atethe elementary lével reveals that objectives are concerned with 
both cognitiverand atfective behavior (Shaw, 1908). ‘For example, the 
following description of an objective would fall into the cognitive 
domain: 

One of the best ways to approach the subject of sensitivity 

With children is to encourage careful observation of Siehts, 

Setnds,smelise tastes and the teel of things" “(burger 619505 

peow le 
Mis Objective is concerned with the recall and recognition of previous 
sensory Experiences and therefore it could be classified as "knowledge 
of Specific facts’ according to Krathwohl ¢2 al. (1964). A*question 
such as the following: 


How do people act when they feel certain emotions? What makes 
them feel as they do? (Durland, 1952, p.40), 


is concerned with recognizing that an individual's behavior is related 


to his physical and emotional make-up and therefore it may be classified 
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as a question which stresses knowledge of principles and generalizations. 
The ability to extrapolate or to make inferences, a facet of 

comprehension, is the concern of this question which followed a short 
discussion: 

. . . 1f you were experiencing the highest adventure in your 

life this very minute what would you be doing? (Siks, 1958, 

Dp. 000). 
The cognitive skill of analysis is indicated by the following statement: 

The youngsters themselves will soon be able to discover and 

list almost without assistance, the minimum requirements for 

material out of which they can hope to create a successful 

play ai burger, 19500 nid 
The ability to "synthesize," and produce an unique communication to 
convey fdeas, feeling, or experiences 15 indicated bye this, observation: 

belly aismall group of children only the locale of a°scene; 

the relationships of the individuals involved, and a single 

lanes to be Spoken by wa ichardceter an) Go hi aiheywwal ll mecneate 

Sponcancousiy the rest Or the conversation” (Burger, 1950; 

pe 61s) . 

In the affective domain, the following statement assumes a 

Wittangness to Pespond, to Giter personal experience: 

Let the children offer all the material available and create 

dialogue around it. ‘Thus you will get spontaneity" (Durland, 

LOS Ae aoe). 
Recognition of the importance of attempting to put oneself in the place 
of another both intellectually and emotionally, recognizing the values 
and point of View of the other, 1S stressed im the following: 

A child needs to picture a character in his mind before he 

can create the character. He needs to imagine a character 

by identifying with his feelings and knowing why he does 

what me oes | (Siks, 1953 ."p.211). 


Shaw's (1968) study indicated that, contrary to expectations, a 


greater emphasis was placed on the cognitive rather than the affective 
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domain by American writers in the creative drama field. In the affective 
domain, Shaw found an absence of statements which would indicate a 
concern with getting students ready for creative work, aware and willing 
Co Receive sstimuli;tthaeeds, “motivateds! <Shecalse foundba lack Tor 
statements concerned with organization of values, or behavior which is 
concerned with internalization of values into a system and acting 
accordingly. However, this was explained-by the fact that the literature 
reviewed in the study was concerned with drama at the elementary rather 
than the secondary level, and therefore it would be premature to expect 
the students to have formed a complete value system. 

American educators in creative drama seem to be more concerned 
iniegeneral with what “the child does: than his motives for sdoing it. hey 
also seem to be more concerned wath channeliane activities earlier into 
ee Cn idiematic structure and lhe? link betweenscreative dramardnd 
the theatre arts is made at a much earlier age so that, at the secondary 
level, ‘very litt#e creative drama can be *found (Siks, 1958) <7 It “seems 
to evolve into play interpretation, acting; and performance, 

In Britain 

British educators in the creative drama field are concerned with 
the development of the individual's own resources in terms of his 
physical self, emotions, intellect, the senses, speech, imagination, 
and concentration at both the elementary and secondary levels (Way, 
1967). Creative drama in Whitehead's view (1966), for example, is an 
“objectified social medium" which provides the individual, seeking to 


come to terms with his own feelings, with a control and discipline to 
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do so. It is also concerned with physical control, relaxation, and 
freedom from inner tension. It is concerned with the development of 
sensory awareness which leads to "intuitive'' enjoyment, irrespective 
of full understanding (Way, 1967). It is concerned with balancing 
both passive and active forms of behavior, "projected" activity and 
"personal" activity, both of which are considered necessary for mental 
and physical health (Slade, 1968). 

Parallel with the on-going activity of exploring and developing 
personal resources, 1s the objective of developing sensitivity to others 
within one's immediate environment, and then exploring the resources of 
the larger physical and cultural environment outside of one's immediate 
circle of interests (Way, 1967). It is concerned with the continued 
widening of the individual's frame of reference. 

Unlike the Americans, British educators are more concerned with 
the rationale of creative drama, and with the psychological motivations 
of behavior, There seems to be a greater awareness Of the interaction 
OF the Various facets of ‘the personality during creative drama, the 
need for motivating students for creative expression, and the effects 
of the environment, mainly the teacher's behavior and attitudes, on 
eréative activity. The British are very concerned with the rationale 
for suggested methodology, and it is a rationale based on long observa- 
tion in working with children and a child-centred philosophy of education. 
This 1s) illustrated. in Slade's (1954) work on “personal” ,anda"projected" 
play, his analyses of the way children use levels, his study of the 


evolution of play patterns and the relationship of "Child art” to drama. 
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In Canada 


In Canada, the British philosophy regarding creative drama has 
had considerable influence. A Canadian tour in 1958 and 1959 by Brian 
Way, author, and Director of the London Theatre Centre, generated the 
finst real surge of interest im) Canada for creative drama. During the 
last thirteen years several more tours by Way, and the influence of 
British educators in Canadian universities, have helped to popularize 
the British approach. For example, the initial level of the Alberta 
Curriculum Guide for Creative Drama is heavily influenced by Way's book, 
Development Through Drama. Its objectives are concerned with developing 
concentration and sensory distinction; obtaining freedom and control in 
physical movement; developing imagination; establishing foundations for 
further exploration an creative experience > developing al awareness, oF 
the world through an understanding of today's media, and the responsi- 
bility OL media to society; and developing the Uniqueness ci each person, 


eiipathy with others. Seli-discipline, and tolerance. 


Educational Implications of these Objectives 


The view of man implicit in these objectives is that all human 
beings are endowed at birth with certain potentials or resources and 
that given favourable circumstances, these resources can be developed 
to their maximum capacity. The initial potential and rate of development 
may vary, of course, with each individual and may account for his 
particular "uniqueness." Creative drama iS seen as an educational 
experience which provides opportunities for "self-realization," and for 


balancing intellectual, emotional, intuitive, and sensual experiences. 
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There is not so much difference in objectives as difference in 
emphasis between the British and American views. The British seem to 
be more concerned than the Americans with motivating and preparing 
Students for creative expression, and their descriptions of the sequence 
of activities and teaching methods have a firmer rationale based on 
observed behavior. The British also emphasize the process more than 
the product and suggest that creative drama is a way of living, a way 
of approaching experience with the awareness and sensitivity of an 
arcist. 

Ine. Shaw study (1968) on the classitication of objectives in 
AMET UCANeCeXEDOOKS indicates that activities done in the: spirit rot “play 
are Not a Waste Of time, that they anvolve both intellectual and aftec- 
tive skills. otUdies Of Chis King an the arts encourave educators: £6 
examine their objectives in a more systematic way in a field where 
there is a tendency to regard achievement as "intangible" and ‘'unmeasur- 


abies 


METHODS 


Variety of Activities 

Creative drama is an inclusive expression which encompasses a 
variety of activities and behaviors which are discussed in this section 
in more detail. The common denominator of these activities is imaginative 
projection or identification. 

a) Improvtsatton. Improvisation is a central, integrating 


activity in creative drama, Way (1967) describes it as a ''play without 
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84 
script,'' and finds it very valuable in that it can be adapted to people 
of all ages, and in that it engages the whole person. An improvisation 
may be a story created spontaneously by the participants and acted out 
byethene< Lt isa practical means of exploring personal and group 
experiences imaginatively. 

At an advanced level of creative drama work it may be rehearsed 
and shaped to a dramatic form with a definite beginning, middle, and end. 
It has been found to be a valuable activity in learning for a number 
of reasons (Moffett, 1967): because it enables students to listen 
closely and react directly to someone's question; it stimulates language 
flow, a greater awareness of difference in speech and manners; enables 
OneevOusitte roles, “attitudes, and points Of Views to teel tromeinsicne 
the dynamics that make up a theatrical scene; to act out and express 
real feelings i a Situation made sate by the pretense of being Someone 


else, 


b) Dramatizatton. A dramatization differs from an improvisation 
i thateit cS an activity that astwathan. a moresdefinite tramework . or 
example. that of tasstory, «play, or poem. Lt aS va processsof acting out 
or “interpreting” through action rather than creating from one's own 
ideas, It generally refers to acting out short stories and poems which 
have dramatic qualities, that 1s, well defined characters, strong action, 
and dialogue. Whitehead (1966) calls this the “dramatic approach" to 
fAverature, 

c) Role-Playing. Role-playing is what a person does in an 
improvisation or dramatization when he assumes the role-attributes or 


characteristics of another person. However, it is also an activity 
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concerned with solving an identified problem situation. A role is 
assigned to each participant and his task is to pattern his participation 
to his role. Hoetker (1969) points out that role-playing has been used 
in education to teach social and practical skills, decision, making, 

to orient foreign students, in social studies, in elementary and 
secondary English, in anthropology, in health, homemaking and in religion 
and by psychologists in the treatment of the mentally retarded, emotion- 


ally disturbed, and socially delinquent children. 


d) Socto-drama. Socio-drama is also concerned with problem 
solving and involves role-playing and is also a type of improvisation. 
The participants react to the problem situation on’ the basis of theiz 
own Values and*are* not told how to perform 42 role. They can work cut 
the solution toa problem-on the basis of their own judgements (Cleary, 
1968). An improvisation may take the form of a socio-drama especially 
at the secondary level and Slade suggests that "social drama" (his own 
term) is a good way of starting creative drama with adolescents. It 
may be concerned with manners and behavior, aspects of general living— 
fOrvexemple, 7 Ob ANterviews,, ViSiting a patient an a hospital. and 


broader social issues found in the newspapers or on television. 


e) Pantomime. Pantomime or mime is basically movement conveying 
actions, feelings, or ideas without words, It can be a highly sophisti- 
cated art form or a simple way of beginning movement in creative drama. 

f) Dance Drama. Dance drama involves movement and mime to 


music (Wiles and Garrard, 1968). It may be a way to lead into improvi- 


sation which also uses speech. It may be done without music; however, 
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music suggests the movement, the mood, emotion, and often a plot. No 
special techniques are needed and it is not choreographed in advance 


buc ereated by the participants. 


g) Exercises tn Sense Awareness. Exercises in sense awareness 
prepare students for the activity of creating an improvisation, They 
may be concerned with training concentration through a heightened 
awareness of the senses—for example, in looking, listening, touching, 
smelling, and tasting. These exercises aim to make a person more 
sensitive to both the stimuli within his environment and his responses 
to them. Another aim is to help an individual respond to stimuli 
spontaneously, naturally and sincerely, with intelligence and feeling, 
and to express his response in words, dance, music, or a sudden burst 
Otireaction. “the outburst: that all chaldren need" \(Slade, 1968). “An 
Spolin's words: 

Through spontaneity we are reformed into ourselves. It creates 
an explosion that for the moment frees us from handed down 
frames of reference, memory choked with old facts and informa- 
tion and undigested theories and techniques of other people's 
findings. Spontaneity is the moment of personal freedom when 


Weare faced with mealaty and) see it, explore it and act 
accordingly (1963, p.4). 


h) Theatre Games. Theatre games are improvisational exercises 


86 


USedsineties training Of actors, to bring about spontaneity and intuitive 


knowledge and to develop sensory awareness (Spolin, 1963). The games 
may be directed towards the solution of an acting problem and may also 


be used as a distinctive dramatic form in theatrical performance. 


i) <Stmulattons and Games. Simulations and games fall into the 


domain of creative drama in that they involve role-playing and a 
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dramatic setting. Sometimes the word game is used to mean an improvisa- 
tion but other times it is used more specifically. The difference 
between role-playing in an improvisation and in a game is that the 
design of a game is preset, and static in this sense, while an improvi- 
sation may be created differently each time by the participants. Thus 
improvisation is more dynamic and unpredictable. The materials, action, 
and outcome are not outlined in advance. A game or a simulation is 
much 1ike a script which 1s interpreted by the participants, It is 
defined as "any simulated contest among adversaries operating under 
certain rules, for an objective’ (Gordon, 1970). Serious games simulate 
real-life Situations and usually involve cooperation.) (he structure 07 
the game reflects a real-world process that the designer of the game 
wishes to teach or investigate, and the game serves as a vehicle for 
testing that process or learning more about 1ts patterns (for example, 
the function of the Cabinet). Gordon (1970), recognizing their motiva- 
tional potential, suggests that "games promise to become powerful 
educational tools.'' Brewbaker (1972) suggests that they should be used 
in the teaching of English literature since they can heighten involve- 


ment and motivate students to read. 


Scope of Activities 


As a creative and imaginative activity, creative drama lays the 
foundations for future activity in any of the visual, performing, or 
literary arts. Beginning from an exploration of the individual's 
resources, creative drama may extend to include material of interest to 


students, far beyond their immediate environments—for example, from 
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literature, the graphic arts, the social sciences, and history. It may 
also utilize a variety of audio-visual aids, such as photographs, slides, 
music, as extensions of personal resources and added stimuli for creative 
expression. It is also the position of this thesis that the mode of 
expression in creative drama and improvisational activities may be 


utilized in the teaching of English literature, 


Sources of Material 


a) Chtldhood Play. In the early childhood years, the raw 
material of creative drama is the spontaneous play of children. Slade 
(1954) suggests that even at this stage play is an “art'' which involves 
skill and form, selection and emphasis, and specific patterns of move- 
ment. “Piaget (1962) also considers child play a very sieniticant 
aCtavity.. “Lt ee tO Dé “a Means of coming to grips with the events of 
his environment, a way of sicemen cee disagreeable experiences, a way oT 
duaptine to thesextermal world, vand thererore a means for intellectual 
development. 
| Slade makes a distinction between two kinds of play evident in 
the carly stages—"projected" and “personal” play. Projected play is 
phystcally=strlil the chaldtis sitting, lying down, or kneeling, -and 
projects an idea out of his mind into the objects he is playing with. 
PnePiacer’s terms (1962) *this 1s °"sympolic' play, projecting one's 
inwaraslice ante others. “This'type of lay ws characterized py 
absorption and, ou of 1t, other activities develop in later life— for 
example, writing, clay modelling, art, and drawing. Slade (1959) sug- 


gests that much of the activities in the school seem to be of the 
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projected variety. In personal play, the child imitates the action, he 
becomes the symbol, taking on the role of what he would like to represent. 
At this type of play, the child's actions are controlled by what the 
external world suggests to him and not by what he wants it to be (Piaget, 
1962). There may be much activity, noise, and physical exertion. This 
type of play extends into sports, drama, and games with a lot of movement. 
Both types of play are developed by the time a child comes to school and 
Slade (1959) believes that both types of play should extend intoca 
persons whole educational career, to achieve a balance of projected and 
personal activity which he regards essential for mental and physical 


health. 


b) Ltfe Expertences. At a later stage, creative drama may be 
based On the lire experiences of thevparticipating individuals. In 
adolescence there may be problems having to do with parental relation- 
ships, relations with the opposite sex, and other personal problems 
expressed in imaginative terms. All ideas should be accepted and treated 
with respect because one may never know the depth of feeling attached to 


am experience. 


CVelivergure. Literature is sanother source of matérial for 
Creativendrana, = it may provide enmachment or extended experience in 
that the content may be beyond the students' immediate environment. It 
may be a stimulus or a framework for improvisation, imposing a control 
on the imaginative activity. Legends, parables, fables, myths, poems, 
Shomeestories, novels, “and playsscansall fulfill this function, It 


should be noted, however, that for drama teachers literature is used a 
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a stimulus and material for doing drama, and growth in appreciation of 
literature or literary forms is a by-product of this process and not the 


specific objective or intended learning outcome of the activity. 


The Teacher's Function and Direction 


a) A Beginning. Slade (1968) suggests that in working with all 
age groups, initial "observation" of students is very important, to 
gauge their maturity, physical and emotional development, and infer 
their psychological development, and to begin work at their level of 
interest and ability. However, for work with adolescents, both Way and 
Slade suggest that social drama of the type already mentioned, and 
role-playing of non-stereotyped characters, may be a good way to start. 
In the work of all age groups, one needs to include activities which 
necessitate careful observation, visualization, analysis, and organiza- 
tron.) The teacher must) foster attitudes of openness, wonders sensitiyity ; 
and spontaneity in response—qualities essential for creative activity. 
Although Squire (1968) suggests that teachers do not use creative drama 
with adolescents because the students are self-conscious, there are ways 
to help them overcome self-consciousness. For example, beginning with 
functional rather than expressive movement, or synchronizing movements 
to, those of another person, help to focus concentration on the activity 
rather than the self. However, much depends on the group one works with 
and their self-confidence, and in the beginning it as better to experi- 
ment with a variety of approaches until the one that yields the most 


enthusiastic response and maximum participation is found. 


b) Sequence tn Approach. In working with students who have not 
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9] 
had previous creative drama experience it is suggested that the work and 
the teacher's approach may parailel three stages (Alberta Department of 
Education, 1970). In the first «stages sthe teacher structures the basic 
activities, plans what is to be done, arranges the facilities, and 
provides for continuity of one activity with another. At this stage, 
he plays the role of instructor-director and everyone in the class works 
abionce, individually. Thisiis mot to suggest that he does mot solicit 
students! ideas; he should de this at all times. However, at this point 
heamust deliberately, ene opportunities for suggestions, anticipate 
tier concent. “and plan how they will be ancorporated into the structure 
of has lesson. 

Ai the second “stagers the teacher may shave =the directon'’s ole 
Wituethe stucenus ana let them have some of the responsibility tor 
deciding what is to happen. At this level they may also work in small 
eroupings Of five or Six. In the third phase of creatave work, atcer 
considerable experience, large group improvisations may be tried. At 
this stage, the students may be completely responsible for the content 
of the drama work and the teacher may act only as a resource person. 
This is an outline of a general approach to work with beginners. In 
practice, the teacher must take his cue from the students; they may work 
well in groups at the outset and poorly individually. The "thermometer," 
as Slade (1954) suggests, is their behavior during creative drama 
SESSLONS 

c) Yeacher's Attttude. Much of a teacher's approach with 
students is intuitive, based on a sympathetic understanding of needs, 


and sensitivity to non-verbal cues and classroom interaction, The 
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teacher needs to be organized yet flexible enough to meet specific needs 
as they arise. He needs to be familiar with pedagogical and psychologi- 
cal principles, as well as theatre skills. However, the most important 
factor seems to be that of making the student the central part of the 
program, The rapport that a teacher establishes with the student has 

a great influence on the quality of creative drama work, consequently a 
social relationship needs to be established in which total rejection of 
what a pupil gives is impossible (Barnes, 1968). Encouragement and 


COnStructive criticism are needed. 


d) Approach to Literary Sources. Literature can be used as a 
stimulus or framework for improvisation. A variety of literary forms 
may be used but it has been suggested that the literary material should 
have some "dramatic qualities" (Whitehead, 1966). When dramatic litera- 
GUuresis ine source Haverial. whichieis frequently the tase, work an 
Creative drama becomes more interpretative, for examle, motivation: Lor 
action 1S Sought within the ‘context of the play rather than within the 
participant. The incentive to study and interpret the play comes from 
the dramatic task and is note the: direct objective of teaching. In 
creative drama, emphasis is on the experience and the participation of 
the students, and literature is used as an added enrichment and a 
possible form for the improvisation. That is, the emphasis is not on 


the teaching of literature per se. 


e) Evaluatton. A good creative drama lesson, according to Slade 
(1958), would have variety, clearly defined shapes in movement and effec- 


tive use of space. There would be control in movement and speed with 
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good contrast of noise and quiet. Speech would also be flowing, rapid, 
and unhesitating. There would be a zest in acting, good group sensiti- 
vity, marked sincerity and absorption, recognition and variation of 

mood, conscious joy in movement and rhythm, and believability. Evalua- 
tion in the beginning would be based on sincerity, absorption, and 
spontaneity. At an advanced level, one may look for more detail in 
characterization and setting, more evidence of dramatic form, and greater 


development of individual resources. 


STATUS OF CREATIVE DRAMA 


At the Elementary Level 


In some British schools, creative drama at the elementary level 
is a way of learning; in other schools it may be correlated with the 
language arts program (Squire and Applebee, 1969). Its value in educa- 
tion in terms of personal growth is recognized and specifically empha- 
sized in fapeee Drama Education Survey (1968). There seems to be 
an understanding Of the fact that chauldren can, learn throughs play. that 
education does not have to be a grimly serious activity, and that play 
can be extended and enriched by a skillful teacher. Much of the work 
Atethes weved 15 Orieinal in) Source, Stemming from cniiare) Sradeds 
and experiences; however, many well-known poems, fairy tales, and 
legends are also used as stimuli for creativity (Slade, 1954). 

In the United States, creative drama has been established in the 
elementary schools since the 1920's as a subject and an art form, as a 


result of the pioneering efforts of Winifred Ward in Iliinovs’ (Siks and 
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Dunnington, 1961). More recently, Moffett (1968) shares the British 
view that it should be a part of the language arts curriculum. He 
regards improvisation as a learning process which facilitates dialogue, 
which is a major means of learning, thought, and language. 

American educators have made a great effort to assess the 
benefits of participation in creative drama programs through controlled 
experimental studies, A study by Carlton (1963) reveals that elementary 
school children made significant progress in reading through participa- 
tion in creative drama. A study by Dippon (1967) indicates statistically 
Significant gains in vocabulary growth. Schwartz (1967) reported that 
creative drama experiences enable children to develop a better under- 
Standime@yot cause amd) e€Lrect relationships Of actions rand help to create 
a better pupil-teacher rapport. A study by Karioth (1970) revealed that 
a program of creative drama had a favourable effect on the creative 
thinking abilities of grade four children, A report of an ongoing 
study by Lazier and Sutton-Smith (1970), based on videotapes of children 
doing creative drama, indicates that after two months they are more 
capable of focusing attention, of consistently using imaginary objects, 
of relevant use of space, of elaboration of ideas, of projection, of 


appropriate facial, verbal, and body use, and of social interaction. 


At the Secondary Level 


At the secondary level, the situation is somewhat different since 
creative drama begins to move away from its close relationship to "play" 
and begins to move closer to "play-making" and to "dramatization" from 


a script. Improvisation moves into the theatre arts courses, and is 
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used in acting courses. Also a confusion of ends and means begins to 
set in and creative drama may be found as an extracurricular activity, 
as a subject on the curriculum, as part of the theatre- or performing-arts 


programs, or infrequently used in language arts and literature programs. 


a) In Canada. In Canada creative drama has only recently found 
its way into the secondary school Drama Program (Department of Education, 
1971)>: = In Alberta, forvexainple, it is also used in acting courses: in 
the Performing Arts programs of some high schools. In both cases, 
literary works are used as source material for improvisation. As at the 
elementary level, however, the objective is the creation of drama or-a 
Tole. ane not=the Study ‘of literature: -There is ancexception an the 
text written by Barton et al. (1969) which attempts to integrate creative 
drama with a literature, language arts, and composition program. The 
authors are concerned with personal development in the icontext ‘of erea- 
tive drama, which ius used to motivate Students to read the literary 
selections and @xpress, their responses in a) dramatic forms The literary 
selections in the book lean very heavily towards dramatic literature; 
however, it is still the closest North American approximation to the 


integrated program advocated by the British. 


Dy Me betta. in) British secondary: schools: creative dramay 1s 
regarded as theoretically an integral part of the English program, which 
includes improvisation, listening and responding, discussion, writing 
and reading (Dixon, 1967). The Squire and Applebee (1969) study of 
British schools indicated that a large amount of class time was actually 


spent on improvised drama in English classes. It is recognized that 
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what is said or read in English may provide stimulus for creative drama 
which in turn may stimulate writing. This suggests a very organic flow 
of activities in the English program and therefore it is surprising to 
read the drama syllabus outlined in Barnes! book (1967), which suggests 
that one period out of five English periods should be devoted to drama. 
This seems to contradict the integrated picture. Barnes, however, 
advocates the subsumption of drama into the English program although he 
notes that in many schools it is a separate subject with its own special- 
st teacher. On the whole, the feeling of British educators is that 
creative drama, especially improvisation, helps students express them- 
selves in a dramatic form and leads to an understanding of dramatic 
iiterature and theatrical art.” Whether or mot 10 helps students understand 
literature which does not have dramatic qualities needs to be more fully 
explored, A five year stucy on) the place of drama im the enelish sya labpus 
was begun by the National Association for the Teaching of English in 1968 
and it may indicate that creative drama methods may be used with advantage 


iMene teaching of daterature. 


€) In the Untred Staves, It has been noted that there is not 
much creative drama at the junior high and senior high school levels in 
the United States (Siks, 1958). Drama in the form of acting courses is 
usually offered as an elective subject or an extracurricular activity 
AO me talented or for those who discover it by accident (Hoetker, 1969). 
A review of the literature on the use of creative drama over the last 
ten years indicates that it is by no means an established subject at the 


secondary level or an established approach to English Literature, Over 
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a decade ago, Loban (1954) had emphasized the use of dramatic techniques 
in literature study. He recognized the importance of role-playing, 
identification, and imitation in developing social sensitivity. At that 
time he suggested a more systematic and purposeful use of drama in high 
school. However, there is no evidence that his suggestion was acted 
upon in the years that followed. Since the Dartmouth Conference in 
Britain in 1966, there has been a surge of interest in the potential of 
creative drama, Improvisation and role-playing are advocated for the 
study of dramatic literature. For example, a course guide for the 
theatre arts at the secondary level suggests the use of "improvisation" 
tO gkeep the play “alive” while at as analysed (American Educational 
theatre Assoc., 1968). Altseries of lessons tor the teaching of 
Shakespeare, using improvisation to motivate students and help them 
imteyprer the play, have been déveloped and extensively tested) (Hoetker 
ang Englesman, 1970). A guide fo antroduce students to dramatic latera- 
ture and Shakespeare, using improvisation and theatre games, was developed 
by Wolf and Nuller (1970). Role-playing has been used to teach charac- 
terization in Great Expectations (Magers, 1968), and improvisation has 
been used to teach the short story (McCalib, 1968). Moffett (1967) 
advocates the use of improvisation in the language arts curriculum, and 
Zbaracki (1970) has developed a curriculum design for the teaching of 
narrative and dramatic literature using dramatization and improvisation 
fo facilitate social interaction and to illustrate the basic elements 
or lnterature. 

In theory, therefore, the use of creative drama in the teaching 


of literature is recommended by a few individuals. In practice, however, 
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English teachers tend to regard dramatic literature as a literary genre 
te be studied rather than as drama to be done (Hoetker, 1970). They 
do not see the "doing" of even dramatic literature as important but 
emphasize the ethical values and philosophical insights to be derived 
through academic study. It seems that there is a lack of awareness on 
the part of teachers at the secondary level, of the implications of 
creative drama for the personal and social development of the adolescent. 
Also, English teachers do not seem to be aware of the use of creative 
drama at the elementary level and the potential of creative drama 
methods in teaching not only dramatic literature but also poetry and 


prose. 


SUMMARY 


Ne stirst part Of this Chapter was Concerned with descripinge the 
Nature OF Créative drama trom the literature available on the subject. 
One can conclude that creative drama may be considered both a process 
Siidvdineart “form. | AS 4 process 1terescmbles thay of tne actor's) work 
and, training and ‘consequently creative drama is o1ten sdentiried too 
closely with the theatre. “AS an art form it shares the concepts basic 
to other productive arcistic disciplines, anes as dramatic literature 
and the arts -of the theatre. =lvsdbiters im mode of expression trom 
literature and most resembles acting. “However, it differs from the 
theatre both in objectives and end results. 

The objectives of creative drama programs in the United States, 


Britain, and Canada were reviewed and the conclusions drawn that the 
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British programs had greater psychological depth, expressed in a deeper 
concern for motivating students and for outlining a methodology based on 
careful observation of student behavior. The British seem to be more 
concerned with providing an environment conducive to creative expression 
rather than with the standard of the created drama. There is also more 
concern for the sequence of activities in the British texts. 

The third section of this chapter investigated the kind of 
activities done in creative drama, their varrety and “scope, “sources of 
materral,-and the teacher's fimction and direction: “It was noted that 
literature, especially dramatic, was often used as the source material 
for improvisations and in these cases students tend to express a more 
penuine interest and enthusiasm in reading and interpreting what they 
read. 

Te vlast part Of tie @hapter invests gated thesstatus son creative 
drama in elementary and secondary schools in Canada, Britain, and the 
United States and concluded that creative drama seems to be established 
atthe elementary level in all three ‘countries cither 42s a subject oF 
es part of the Enclisheprogram, However, at the secondary level at tends 
to be either incorporated in the theatre arts programs or stands as a 
subject in itself. It is only in Britain that at has been correlated 
with literature and language as a natural activity which integrates 
movement and speech and motivates reading and writing, but here also it 
exists aS a special subject in its own right. The former view is advo- 
cated in theory in the United States but is not generally practised. 
Also, none of the literature reviewed considered the use of creative 


drama methods as a deliberate strategy for teaching English literature 
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at the secondary level. 

it 1S essumed that this 16 due toethe fact that teactiers are not 
aware of the psychological implications of creative drama and its 
potentials for teaching literature. Chapter V of the thesis will syn- 
thesize the material ox this chapter with Chapters. li and Jil to andicate 
the amplications of creative drama in teaching literature ian terms of 
student motivation, perception, interpretation, and evaluation of 
izterature. 1t will also show the implications of creative drama fox 
the psychological qeve loiter On thesadolescent yin terms on the wractors 
discussed in Chapter III and will present a psychological rationale for 


Che Use Ob Creative drama at the secondary level: 
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Chapter V 


SYNTHESIS 


INTRODUCTION 


In a previous chapter objectives and methods of teaching 
literature were examined. Teaching methods were evaluated in terms 
of achieving the objectives related to the subject matter and the 
broader objectives related to individual development. In a subsequent 
chapter the psychosocial aspects of individual development which may 
have a bearing on teaching methods and objectives were discussed. 
The objectives, teaching methods, and status of creative drama were 
also examined in the fourth chapter. 

This chapter integrates’ these three subject areas and indicates 
thesrelevance of; Creative dromastor the téacning Of Jiterature and the 


adolescent's psychosocial needs. 


CREATIVE DRAMA AND THE TEACHING 


OF LITERATURE 


Chapter 1V of this thesis indicated that at the secondary level 
im American and Canadian schools, creative drama is used to a Jamited 
extent in the teaching of dramatic Jiterature. However, it 1s not 
consciously used to teach other literary forms; [he main question of 
this thesis is whether or not creative drama can be extended to stimulate 
student response to other literary forms, can it be used as a medium for 
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illustrating and examining the basic concepts of literature? Can 


creative drama help to achieve the objectives of teaching literature? 


Literature as an Art Form 


a) Attttude to Ltterature. Creative drama facilitates an 
imaginative approach to the teaching of literature, avoiding the danger 
of turning the literary experience into an exercise of classifying and 
identifying. It helps to maintain a balance of intellect, feeling, and 
imagination in literary study. Students involved in an improvisation 
can experience the creative process of transforming personal experience 
into an art form. By developing sensitivity, creative drama encourages 
students to approach literature with greater sensitivity, to be more 


aware of the poetic uses of language, and nuances of meaning. 


b) Perception and Interpretation. How can teachers motivate 
students to examine a work closely, to become curious about its parts, 
its form, and how it is made? Students who are involved in improvising 
on literary material may be stimulated to look at a work more closely, 
to find their own meaning or join in discussion with group members and 
reconcile their individual interpretations with those of others. 

By approaching Jiterature through the route of improvisation, 
stuaents learn to use literary concepts and critical operations in 
relation to their own experiences and their own creations, before 
applying them to literature. For example, students work with concepts 
of character, action, and dialogue, learning the function of these 
concepts through experience with their own improvisations, They come 


to learn that "character" is communicated through action and speech. 
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A "character study" is made through physical re-creation rather than 
intellectual analysis. Students learn to work with these concepts in 
improvisations and, because of greater involvement, learning becomes 
more meaningful. 

Perception of literature implies a move away from a completely 
emotional response towards objectivity. Creative drama can help 
students become aware of the predominant characteristics of a work, of 
language or diction, of effective imagery and how it works in context. 
Improvisation can provide opportunity for experimentation with different 
dramatic and literary forms, and for the development of an intuitive 
feeling for many possible uses of language. 

By experimenting with movement to words and phrases, students 
can become aware of the affective and evocative power of words. Exer- 
cises in movement to vowel and consonant sounds, or to adverbs, may 
achteve “this sensitivity. Attention can be focused ion thepeticcetavesuse 
of figures of speech, the metaphor for example, beginning perhaps with 
the imagery of everyday speech or slang and translating it to movement. 
"Living metaphors" may be created through improvisation in movement or 
in speech and movement, to convey a sense of the relationship of drama- 
tic expression with literature. Students may read or listen to a poem 
with the purpose of identifying action words or the way the writer 
uses sensory images to develop his ideas, as Rupert Brooke does in ''The 
Lover.'' Using selected words and images as stimuli, students may 
develop their own narrations which may then be translated into a move- 
ment drama with music and lighting effects used (if available) to 


enhance the mood suggested by the imagery. In this way, creative drama 
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becomes an extension of the literature and students have an opportunity 
to become involved. and respond creatively. 

The best preparation for discriminating style on the page is to 
become attuned to it in person. Students exposed to a wide range of 
voices, dialects, life styles, and roles, will be more conscious of the 
concept of style and how it may be expressed. Improvisation in pairs 
between students playing the characters of people of different occupa- 
tions, ages, and ethnic groups may help them focus on character dif- 
ferences as expressed by speech in dialect, tone, and emphasis. Improvi- 
sations based on the speech of literary characters, for example Huckleberry 
Finn, Captain Ahab, Silas Marner or Dan McGrew, would also accomplish 
this and stimulate character studies. 

Me Use Or creative drama helps to make the dastinct Lom between 
Narrative and dramatic modes, Students learn to recognize that drama 
elaborates narrative and narrative summarizes drama. In elaborating 
over-condensed stories, for example myths, fables, legends, and parables, 
students may visualize details more clearly and abstract ideas can be 
illustrated more concretely. 

Creative drama may be used to express personal interpretations 
of meaning, to explore the attitudes and behavior of others and their 
effects and implications. It permits interpretation of behavior through 
action. Hidden assumptions and subjective reactions may be uncovered, 

A part of the work may be used as a key to represent the whole, by 
improvising on a crucial paragraph, scene, or stanza. Improvising a 
crowd scene from Shirley Jackson's short story ''The Lottery," may open 


a fruitful discussion on the power of the group, or on individualism 
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versus conformity. Wallace Stegner's short story "The Butcher Bird" 
offers two contrasting home environments which may be improvised and 
discussed. 

These dramatic tasks may require considerable analysis on the 
part of the participants. Interpretation of the theme of a work through 
an improvisation may motivate in-depth analysis and study of the work. 
Student improvisations may express by means of analogy and metaphor 
what they think the work suggests should be the nature of society, and 
individual or group behavior in various circumstances. Through creative 
drama students may directly relate personal experiences, values and 
attitudes to the literature being studied. For example, recollections 
of individual experiences with old people and improvisations of these 
experiences may erfectively introduce Eudora Welty's short story “A 
Vistt of Charity."" Students find themselves working with their own 
experiences creatively, and léarning to examine’ and interpret them: 
These processes’once learned in application to their own experiences 
and dramatic work may then be more effectively applied to the interpre- 
tationcof @ short story earcer 16 has been read and compared with the 


SEudencs .Owm exper ences. 


c) Evaluatton. Evaluation of literary works may be on the 
basis of emotional appeal and personal preference, or on the basis of 
aesthetic criteria which would depend on perception and interpretation. 
Again aesthetic criteria may be learned through the direct experience 
of creating an improvisation. Comparisons of improvisations, a group's 
first and second attempts for example, enable students to form judgements 


on the aesthetic aspects of the work, such as selection and emphasis and 
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on the skills and techniques used. A comparison of the processes 
involved in creating an improvisation with the process of creating a 
poem or short story may enable students to see similarities in the 
creative process and to develop a feeling for the unity in artistic 


creations, 


Involvement and Engagement 


Creative drama may facilitate the achievement of objectives in 
the teaching of literature which arise from a GCOnEern foretne, student 
rather than the subject. It has been pointed out that engagement- 
involvement is an important phase in literary appreciation which cannot 
be bypassed (Burton, 1965). Creative drama may stimulate involvement 
with the literary work by motivating students to recall and explore 
correlative experiences ian their own lives, 910 can stimulate students 
COmagentity wath characters and situations in literature by motivating 
them to imagine, these more vividly and recreate them in improvisation. 

Students become involved in creative drama or in reading liter- 
ature through empathic identification. Identification with literature 
may not occur when a person cannot respond emotionally to the printed 
word or he cannot relate the content of the work with his own life 
experience. Improvisation may help to relate part of the literature 
to some aspect of the student's experience. When he becomes emotionally 
involved and interested, he will be more likely to read the work more 
perceptively and evaluate what he reads. The reading of Lord of the 
Flies, for example, may begin with an improvisation based on decision 


making on a commune, or on the students' council, where adult help is 
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not available. ‘The setting of the novel may also be recreated with 


movement, lights, and music. 


Emotional Development 


Secondary education tends to be concerned with what Slade (1959) 
calls "projected" activity, neglecting the "personal," emotional realm. 
He suggests that a kind of "emotional education," which parallels the 
two kinds of play in childhood, is essential if "emotional backwardness" 
is to be avoided. Creative drama can be a kind of thermometer of where 
a person is at in life experience and emotional maturity. Emotional 
backwardness in adolescents may be revealed in their play patterns which 
may go back to those of much younger children, although physically and 
chronologically they may be mature. 

Slade (1959) emphasizes the need for a balance of passive and 
active types Of activities, the need for emotional outburst—for "Nelimax,"! 
which is often absent in the creative drama of adults, followed by "de- 
climax" or peaceful activity. Rather than sublimating or suppressing 
emotional outburst, one should help a person to channel, guide, and 
control “Lt. 

Another consequence of an academic education is the limiting of 
"legitimate school" behavior within too narrow confines. The contribu- 
tion of creative drama towards mental health lies in helping teachers 
recognize the extensions of normal behavior, which may not otherwise 
appear (Slade, 1959). There is, for example, a lot of violence and 
killing in the creative drama of young people which is not, however, 


abnormal. As Slade suggests, it may be a symbolic way of expressing a 
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need to succeed or to overcome a problem. Some adolescent behavior may 
also be the temporary adoption of a” certain role, or ‘trying-out" a 
certain character which is eventually discarded when a person finally 
perceives who he is not. In reaching for self-identity, he may assume 
many different roles and he should be allowed to experiment in safety 
without the need to build up a wall of defenses and thus get stuck in 
the rut of a role he may later wish to shed. 

Educational activities which have as their objectives emotional 
and imaginative eression Nelpsto dispel the concept that schooi 1s 
boring. They help students realize that feelings and images have a 
Place, ii School, that they ere enjoyable, that, they are ertective tools 
of communication. Fantasy life can come to be associated with work life 
and Not Separated from it. Students can learn to control and express 
their emotional and imaginative lives, the better to put them to work 
in their studies. Therefore, confrontation with emotional issues in 
the classroom s¢tting 1s for an educational end and not for the purpose 


of treatment or just for its own sake. 


Personal Knowledge 


Creative drama is motivating because it enables students to have 
a feeling of control over their environment by providing scaled down 
models of experience over which they can exert influence. By providing 
opportunity for the expression of subjective interpretation, self- 
understanding is increased. Self-awareness and thus self-concept is 
heightened through perceptual sensitivity exercises and tasks. A more 


personal relationship is established between the work and the student 
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when he is allowed to be his own interpretative artist rather than a 
passive receiver of the "correct" interpretation. 

In creating improvisations based on their own experiences or 
their own understanding, students find themselves in a position where 
their values and opinions may be challenged Me neéd to ybe defended, 
They may then need to examine their positions or their reasons for a 
particular stance, their assumptions and inferences. Such experiences 


lead to increased personal knowledge. 


CREATIVE DRAMA AND ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 


Empathy 


Research findings discussed an Chapters J! and 111 suggest that 
the process of empathic adentification is: ‘atithe heart<of intellectual 
and emotional growth'' (Whitehead, 1966). It is an important factor in 
literary appreciation , in*s0cial relatvonships,, jandvan antellectual 
development. Therefore, the stimulation and development of empathic 
response in students seems to be an appropriate goal in education. 
Social psychologists have shown that empathic ability can be trained 
and developed through activities like role-playing (Moreno, 1953; 
Flavell, 1968). - Gorman (1909 );, wfom-example, uses ‘this tactivityecoe giden- 
tify obstacles to communication. Lewis (1970) found that participation 
in role-playing leads to deeper exchanges of understanding and emotion. 
Therefore, creative drama may be a medium for developing empathy by 
providing many epportunities for empathic identiticeation..\ Im attempting 


to assume the character of another person, one must try to think and 
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feel as he does, to try to imagine his motivations, predict his behavior 
and imitate his actions. This calls for a serious attempt at identifica- 
tion with the other person whether he is real or fictional. Also, the 
actual creation of an improvisation is a group experience (in contrast 
to reading, which is a private one), requiring collaboration and cooper- 
ation, which entails that people adjust their separate experiences and 


reactions to those of others. 


Intellectual Development 


Tie stiecomtleswas Piaget (Inhelder and Prsceet), 1958) on anteitectual 
‘development stress the importance of interaction with peers as the 
principle vehicle by which the child is liberated from egocentrism. 
Inasmuch as creative drama facilitates social interaction at a level 
that is preater than that of the usual English classroom, it also facili-— 
tates 2 decline of egocentrism and thereby, comtributes. co intellectual 
erowtly, Inis asithe concept behind Zbaracki's. (1970) ‘curriculum design 
for the teaching of literature, in which creative drama is consciously 
used to provide opportunities for decentering through social interaction. 
Creative drama is primarily a group activity, and the presence of the 
other students facilitates social interaction. There is an advantage 
in group work in that it seems to involve students much more than a 
large "teacher-led" group (Haught, 1971). Small group participation 
also increases affiliation among group members, which is a strong motive 
in adolescence. 

Chapter IV has also shown that creative drama provides oppor- 


tunities for the development and exercise of cognitive functions; for 
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example, acquiring knowledge of methods, terms, facts, principles, and 
generalizations; in facilitating the processes of comprehension, inter- 
pretation, extrapolation, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. However, 
these functions should not be emphasized at the expense of affective 
ones for the aim in creative drama is to involve the whole person, to 
help him integrate his physical, intellectual, and emotional responses. 
This line of thinking is appropriate to what is known about the growth 
process in adolescence, that intellectual and affective functions 
imbveract...)) The Adon us idéas take on arrectiveness because they 
are his ideas. In other words, there are strong values and feelings 
attached €o these adeas. Creative drama 21S usetul im that at anvolves 
a Person am activities which relate to both his ideas and his values. 

Creative drama also accommodates different rates of development 
and learning, and ditferent styles of learning. As indicated in Chapter 
iiiesOme people meed ore COMtacu wat CONCKeEtS expekrences tO worm 
peneralizations pnd diiterentiations. Also, the development of abstracc 
thinking does mot necessarily occur at the same time in all subject areas. 
There miay pe a need. thererome, for more concrete experience, tO, ai1us- 
trate abstract concepts. Creative drama can provide this type of 
experience. It can also accommodate kinesthetic or physical styles of 
learning and haptic orientation. Carlton's study (1963), with elemen- 
fas school! children, Lovmd that creative drama helped to comrelate 
motor responses with reading and to coordinate linguistic expression 
with physical movement to be more in keeping with normal activities.. 

Is learning in creative drama transferred to learning of other 


subjects? Ausubel and Robinson (LOGS) point. Ou that One Ob The factors 
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affecting transfer is motivation or the student's attitude or desire to 


apply relevant principles.. Learning situations that are more life-like 


seem to have greater motivational value—this is the concept behind the 
‘field-trip." Since creative drama is a. more life-like situation than 
the regular academic one and involves the whole person, it would seem 
likely that what is learned there may be transferred to other subject 
areas. A greater involvement in creative drama than in academic classes 


may make learning more meaningful and thus it. may be retained in the 


memory longer, making the possibility of transfer more likely. 


Self-concept 


Chapter TII has indicated that a person's image of himself can 
motivate ham’ to Learn) or prevent | him trom learning end achieving. The 
ci2asscoom environment may Nave dg Significant eirect on, bis self-concepe, 
It was also shown that a person carries his self-concept from one sub- 
ject area to another. I he Can acquire a positive Sei. -comcepe tirougn 
ereative drama it will be carriéd over to bis work in other subjects. 

A study by Irwin (1963) showed that participation in a fifteen- 
week program of creative drama had a measurable effect on personality 
in terms of personal and social adjustment, and level of confidence. 

One of the prime tasks of adolescence is to acquire a strong 
sense of personal identity. Therefore, activities which enhance self- 
awareness help to fulfill this need, Since creative drama involves the 
whole person and a personal response is valued, a person's feeling of 
self-worth may be enhanced and a sense of individual identity strength- 


ened, By being involved in an activity that is not above his level of 
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ability and in which he does not have to compete against others, the 


’ 
student's chances for achieving success are increased, leading to greater 
self-confidence anc "ego-strengthening." Opportunities for making 
decisions and utilizing personal ideas also strengthen the feeling of 
self-worth and reduces a possible sense of alienation. The group 
experience and the chances for more natural behavior may also reduce 
alienation. 

Moffett (1968) suggests that creative drama helps to decrease 
the feeling of 'self-consciousness" so overpowering and often debilita- 
ting during adolescence. Opportunity is provided for easy and natural 
verbalization, the development of greater presence of mind and inven- 
Giveness, dnd the ability to listen e¢losely, react directly. £0 Shiitt 
Poles sand points OL View, ane to express realsfeelings. “iheretore, 
by studying the behavior of students during creative drama a teacher 
May be in a better position to learn about the feelings and selit—concepts 
of students than during the course of conventional academic activities. 
Cleary (1964) found that. creative drama gives the teacher vreater 
insight into interrelationships within the classroom and the dynamics 
of group behavior. Carlton's study (1963) indicated that creative 
drama provided a form of relief from emotional problems, and induced 
permanent positive changes in self-concept. It was found to be a 
method of preventing the development of emotional problems which may 


have interfered with academic accomplishment. 


Motivation 


Behavioral psychology suggests that learning, or any change in 
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behavior, depends on the availability of reinforcement or reward within 
a person's external environment. Reinforcers, therefore, motivate 
behavior. However, more recently there is evidence from research to 
indicate that there are some behaviors Which do not require Extrinsic 
reintorcenient but that the activity in ek: is rewarding or "intrin- 
Sically" reinforcing (Berlyne, 1965). Activities which are extensions 
of childhood's natural play tend to fall into this category, being 
rewarding in themselves. Creative drama, an extension of play, is 
intrinsically rewarding in this sense and students may be motivated by 
the activity atself, 

Research also indicates the presence of spontaneous behaviors 
which are not conditioned by the external environment and which act as 
intrinsic motivators for learning—for example, curiosity, stimulation 
seeking, exploratory behavior (Berlyne, 1965). These behaviors mani- 
fest themselves very soon eiter birth and continue on into later lite 
appearing in the search for novelty, surprise, and adventure. There- 
fore, activities which have these qualities would be motivating. This 
seems to be the case with creative drama which offers novelty, surprise, 
aca ereat Variety Of opportunities: to uexplore; personal, reciings:., © By 
presenting a large variety of learning situations and also by accepting 
Student suggestions, the teacher can provide many novel, surprising and 
complex behavioral opportunities which may evoke responses which may 
not otherwise appear. In this way reinforcement can be made available 
for a greater number of responses than may occur in the usual academic 
setting. Students can experience greater freedom of expression in 


creative drama than they may in other subject areas. This sense of 
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As the child grows older, his egocentric explanations are replaced by 
real explanations of causes and effects. By the time of adolescence, 
he strives to know the correct explanations, to do the appropriate 
things. The apparent loss of imagination, according to this theory, 
would be a natural inevitable occurrence in growth and development. 

Piaget's theory, however, does not account for the emergence of 
imaginative behavior in later life and for the fact that a supportive 
environment during childhood helps to maintain and develop those quali- 
ties which we associate with imagination or creativity (Torrance, 1962). 
Growth to adolescence does not need to be accompanied by a loss of 
confidence in personal intuitive feeling and insight, and in the 
spontaneuty of responses. Creative drama expervence helps ‘to maimtain 
these qualities and develop those attributes which are recognized as 
characteristic Of 2 creative person and creative activity. 

Creative drama provides the opportunity for experiencing a 
complex synthetic task, that of producing an unique commune on to 
convey ideas, feelings, and experiences. In an improvisation the student 
participates in a complex, original, creative endeavour which requires 
a high degree of personal involvement. The greater the involvement 
the less chance is there for the work to become stereotyped or repeti- 
CL ve. 

The hypothesis that creativity is associated with social aliena- 
tion is contradicted by a study of adolescent creativity (Walberg, 1971). 
It was found that creativity is associated with a) involvement in school 
activities, b) stimulating home environments, c) perseverance in spite 


of difficulties, and d) intellectual motivation. Creative drama provides 
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opportunity for involvement, provides stimulation, and it is intrinsic- 
ally motivating. 

A more relaxed environment, better rapport between students and 
between student and teacher seem to be conducive to more spontaneous 
and imaginative behavior. These are the conditions aimed for in crea- 
tive drama work and when achieved the teacher may be in a better position 
to identify highly creative persons and to provide adequate stimulation. 

Creative drama provides another vehicle of expression for those 
who are orientated to a physical response rather than a written or 
verbal one. It also helps to resolve inner tension, as creative activity 
does for the artist, since it channels the emotions and facilitates 
self-identification with one's work. In this way it helps a person come 
to terms with his experiences and bestow them with a new order and 
meaning. Improvisational skill, resourcefulness, independence, and 


self-confidence may also be developed. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


This study has shown that the integration of creative drama 
methods and activities with teaching methods in literature is essential. 
As Chapters II and IV have shown, creative drama and literature share 
some basic concepts. Through creative drama students learn to work 
with these concepts, learning to use them in a creative way on material 
relevant to their own lives and experiences. An understanding of the 


Perception, interpretation, and evaluation of their own works 
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indirectly teaches students the processes required torn a hei pitencd 
understanding of literature without an overemphasis on an academic, 
intellectual approach. Motivation to participate in these processes 
comes from the nature of creative drama itself and from the opportunity 
for personal creative expression. These expressions are relevant 
because they involve the student on the level of whatever relationship 
he has established with the literature and may motivate him to examine 
his responses in more detail or to establish some relationship where 
Hone EXISTS, 

A rationale for the inclusion of creative drama in education is 
given on the basis of psychosocial principles relating to how a young 
person grows and develops and the effects of schooling. Creative drama 
facilitates the establishment of a natural learning situation that 
allows for social interaction and participation in a variety of ways. 

It facilitates the development of empathy and imaginative identification 
which is recognized as important in personal development and also in 
Literary appreciation. 

Creative drama helps to establish a better rapport between students 
and teacher: first, because the teacher's role becomes that of a guide 
or resource person rather than an authoritarian director and knowledge 
dispenser; second, teaching methods can be infused with greater vitality 
and variety, permitting greater student involvement and opportunity for 


decision making. 
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freedom is in itself a motivating factor. 

In a traditional academic situation, a person's exploratory 
behavior is curtailed and he may also experience failure in some of his 
performances, especially in verbal and quantitative tasks. Failure is 
threatening to an individual's self-concept, and therefore a person 
will turn away from those areas where success has not been realized. 
One of the problems with the academic classes is that they do not 
provide adequate opportunities for achievement by those who have diffi- 
culty in expressing themselves verbally or in writing. With creative 
drama the opportunities for achieving success by these students are 


increased. 


Creativity 


Children iiweanly Jite Seem ctoubes all Of wonder. CUrlOsity. 
spontaneity. They can easily meet the demands of fantasy and suspend 
disbelief. They are assumed to be more imaginative than their elders. 
Awstudy by Lazer (1971) of the behavior of chiddren of ditierent wage 
groups during creative drama tends to confirm this assumption, This 
study indicated that the improvisations of younger children were 
Episodic, less detailed and freer than those of older children, whose 
drama was more "well made," that is, more unified, more prescribed from 
the leader's directions. Torrance (1962) also reports on @ "loss or 
imagination as the child grows older; there seems to be a decline of 
creativeness under the pressure of group standards to conform. Piaget 
(1962) suggests that the child has no imagination, that what we attri- 


bute to him as such is a lack of coherence and subjective assimilation. 
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Chapter VI 
APPLICATION AND FURTHER STUDY 
INTRODUCTION 


A rationale has been presented for the use of creative drama for 
teaching literature to secondary school students. This chapter will be 
concerned with the application of the theory. Some lesson plans will 
be developed and discussed to illustrate the use of creative drama in 
teaching literature and using selected pieces of poetry, and short story, 
novel, and play, which may be found in the Alberta Senior High School 
Curriculum Guide for English. 

As Chapter IV indicated, improvisation has been used at the 
secondary level in the teaching of dramatic literature (Hoctker and 
Englesman, 1969), role-playing in the teaching of the novel (Magers, 
1968) and the short story (McCalib, 1968), largely to enable students 
to become more involved in relating with the characters and situations 
in the literary works. Creative drama is not deliberately used, however, 
as an established method in the teaching of English literature to achieve 
the objectives indicated in Chapter Il. 

The lessons outlined in this chapter are concerned with the 
following objectives: to stimulate student engagement and involvement 
with the work, perception of the work as an art form, interpretation and 
evaluation of its parts and of the whole. In formulating lesson plans it 
is, of course, not possible to lay down a format for using creative 


drama which can be adapted to alZ literary works with a@Z@ students. The 
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treatment of a work depends on its nature and student reaction. In 
working with students who have had no creative drama experience, the 
onus of planning activities will be on the teacher rather than being 
shared with the students. In the beginning, students may prefer to 
work all at once individually, rather than in groups. These factors 
will only be evident, however, as the work is in progress. The level 
of complexity that students can handle may also be determined from 
observing them at work. 

It must be onenive tear ce creative drama work at the initial 
Stages should not be evaluated on the quality of the drama but on the 
students ‘sincerity, absorption, and interest im the work. In the faunal 
analysis, the effectiveness on ‘eens creative drama can only be measured 
in terms of the development of personal resources, and in growth of 
interest and enthusiasm tor liverature: 

The teacher's attitude, as indicated in Chapter III, should be 
Supportive. His function 1s that of a guide helping students explore 
thei responses, to the 1eere ty selections. As they become familiar 
with creative drama, they may themselves choose the dramatic activities 


and the literary selections they wish to work with. 


LESSON PLANS 


Poetry 


The poem "Richard Cory" by E.A. Robinson (Charlesworth, 1964) is 
included in several poetry anthologies in the c¥rriculum guide, and is 


suitable for students from grades ten to twelve. To introduce the poem 
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and to stimulate interest in reading it, the teacher may present a new 
class with an exercise dealing with communication with one's superiors. 
Working in pairs, students may be asked to think of a person they have 
difficulty communicating with because they feel inferior to him. 
Possible reasons for this difficulty may be discussed. Then, with one 
person assuming the role of the inferior andone the superior, communi- 
cation may be attempted. Roles may then be reversed. 

To stimulate interpretation of the poem, work on characterization 
in groups of four or five may be tried. Each person may select one of 
the townspeople or Richard Cory as a character to portray. Each group 
may discuss what their characters may have looked like, how they dressed 
and behaved in ordinary situations, and what their relationships may be 
to each other and to Richard Cory. Let each group discuss how much one 
can tell about a person's character from external details. Improvisa- 
tions may then be developed on possible encounters between Richard Cory 
and the townspeople which may reveal his inner world and his reasons for 
committing suicide. Teachers should be careful of not imposing their 
interpretations on the poem since students will have their own feeling 
for the characters and the situation. Their improvisations may be quite 
realistic street scenes or fantasy and dream sequences. They may involve 
movement alone or also speech. Students may wish to give titles to 
their improvisations and groups may wish to show their work to the 
others. Showing may be allowed provided that it is not done at the 
expense of concentration and sincerity. 

Interpretation of Robert Browning's "My Last Duchess" may be 


stimulated by role-playing the parts of the duchess, duke, and minor 
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characters, inferring possible motives for their behavior from the clues 
in the poem. Students may have conflicting opinions on the fate of the 
duchess and improvisations depicting differences in point of view may 
be worked out by them, discussed and defended on the basis of evidence 
mm the poem, 

Another approach to poetry may be to translate the poem to a 
movement or dance drama, with music and light accompaniment. This may 
be done successfully with lyrical as well as narrative poetry. Slide, 
acetate, or coloured water and oil projections may be selected by the 
students and used as background for the movement drama which may repre- 
sent the action within the narrative poem or the images and feeling 
Suggested by the lyrical poem,” Cm using colour projections, teachers 
should be aware of the psychological effects of colours.) The poem may 
then be recorded on tape and integrated with the music and movement. 

In this way, words are translated into images, sound, and movement. 
Students are motivated to read the poem carefully and to initiate and 


complete an imaginative, expressive production. 


SHORE OLORy 


The Short ‘story ‘in the Penal) Colony.)\ by Eranz, hKarka (Perrine, 
1966), is an example of a style that relies heavily on symbolism and is 
a more difficult mode for high school students to grasp. The problem 
is how to help students respond to symbolic content in a piece of liter- 
ature without heavy-handed symbol hunting which can produce a false 
enthusiasm on the part of some brighter students and bore the others. 


Life in a French penal colony may seem pretty remote to Canadian 
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high school students unless they have read Papptlon (Charriere, 1971) 
(but this is not necessary for appreciating Kafka's story). Since a 
great part of the story's chilling effect depends upon its realistic 
plausible elements, which can only be taken literally, a discussion 
and improvisation on the routine aspects of life in a penal colony may 
stimulate initial student interest. But one's approach to the story 
should attempt to’ show how its realistic elements cannot profitably be 
separated from its symbolic qualities. 

AS a ico ei eneror the reading of this story, students iigy be 
asked to consider if any events in their lives have had symbolic value. 
They may look at songs they know to see if meaning is literal or syn- 
bolic. How do they know a song has symbolic meaning and is not to be 
taken literally? How does understanding of its symbolic aspect help one 
to dowd tor OE it more? These are the questions which may be discussed 
in groups. Such a discussion may be followed by a group attempt at 
recreating an event that has symbolic meaning or one which uses symbol- 
ically significant objects. Students may be given traditional symbols, 
a crucifix for example, or they may create their own, which are then 
woven into an improvisation, Individual groups may show their improvi- 
sations to the rest of the class and the effectiveness and meaning of 
the symbols communicated may be discussed. 

Another approach for stimulating interpretation of the story may 
be vid “the sick joke! or the ebsurd situation.” ~ in recreating an 
absurd situation students may compare the absurd world with the "real" 
world. Justice and mercy seem to be important concepts in this story. 


The concepts of justice and mercy and their function in Kafka's story 
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may be dramatized and compared to their function in the student world. 

To explore the concept of "point of view'' in literature through 
creative drama, dialogues between the old commandant and the explorer, 
or between the condemed man and the officer, may be improvised. A 
court trial of the old commandant and his lieutenant, with witnesses, 
judge and jury, and counsels for prosecution and defence, may also be 
improvised as a larger group activity, to stimulate deeper analysis of 
Poe story. 

The short story “Just lather That's All" (Perrine. 1966). 
presents the inner conflict of a man who finds himself in a crucial 
Situation, when a decision between two alternative courses of action 
must be made. Student improvisations on important moments of decision 
in their own lives and the consequences of the decision taken may help 
them to appreciate the barber's emotional state. By approaching the 
story as film makers who must decide on individual shots, the setting, 
how the facts of the situation would be revealed, how the point of view 
would be established, students may be motivated to examine and evaluate 


‘the author's style of writing. 


The Novel 


Golding's Lord of the Flies seems to be the novel preferred above 
all other recommended texts by both British and American high school 
students (Squire, 1971). It is another work reece may be studied from 
grades ten to twelve, with variations in the complexity of the work 
attempted. 


To introduce the concept of the island in the novel as a microcosm 
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of the world, and to find an imaginative entry into the novel, an impro- 
visation in small groups may be developed on the theme of "life on a 
commune" where the students have voluntarily chosen to go to live with 
others their own age. The purpose of this activity would be to stretch 
their imaginations, to envision life in a comparatively new situation 
than what they are accustomed to, yet not completely unfamiliar in ccn- 
cept. Discussion may revolve around the effects of previous socializa- 
tion on an individual's behavior, the problems of division of labour, 
social organization, etc. Following this discussion, an improvisation 
may be structured on the problem of building a dwelling place or the 
storage of food; to illustrate the problems of decision making: ‘Students 
would see whether they had arrived at decisions autocratically or demo- 
cratically, whether leaders emerged or whether or not power struggles 
developed. A subsequent improvisation may isolate the commune to life 
on an island and a dramatic event, such as a violent storm, may be 
introduced Lojprecipitate action. These activitres would prepare the 
students with a feeling for the "setting" and ''mood" of the novel and 
‘che imitial Situation the children found themselves: in: 

An improvisation of a "'ritual'' with music and chanting may be 
developed to create a strong group feeling among students to dramatically 
illustrate the power of the group. Movement may be added to the ritual 
with more experienced students. With senior students, passages from 
Euripedes The Bachae may be read and the objectives of contemporary 
religious cults and the significance of rituals discussed. 

Improvisations on the themes of "the end of innocence," "the 


darkness of man's heart,'' and the individual versus the group may be 
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suggested, based on students! ideas and experiences. A comparison of 
these improvisations with the treatment of these themes in the novel may 
reveal significant biases in interpretation. Role-playing of Ralph, 
Simon, Piggy and Jack, in the general meeting of the children, would 
require character analysis and discussion of the different aspects of 
human nature represented by these boys. Exploration of the symbolism 
and imagery in the novel may be motivated through movement drama based 
on the themes of wildness and Captivity, freedom and restriction, 


conformity and individuality. 


Scripted Play 


Prion to the reading end interpretation of the scripted play, the 
experience of improvisation helps the student to visualize the movement, 
gestures, and anteraction of thé characters. Motfett) (19¢/)) does nou 
find reading of the play a satisfactory teaching method, unless students 
have had the experience of hearing and seeing plays and being in them. 

In general, the method of improvisation is a desirable way of approaching 
dramatic literature because it enables students to work with characters 
and the central action of the play, its turning point and resolution. 

The route of improvisation can facilitate an imaginative approach 
to the study of a variety of plays. Ibsen's An Enemy of the People may 
be introduced by discussion and improvisation based on the efforts of 
citizens' groups to curb urban pollution by industrial waste. Many 
contemporary parallels are available for the themes and problems treated 
by dramatic literature and may be a basis for improvisation: for example, 


the assassination of political leaders (Julius Caesar), conflict between 
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parent and child (King Lear), family differences and prejudice (Romeo 
and Jultet), and women's liberation (The Doll's House and Hedda Gabler). 

Williams' play The Glass Menagerie, studied in grades ten to 
twelve, easily lends itself to improvisation because each scene is a 
complete little unit. Since there are only four characters in the play, 
students may work in small groups each one assuming a principal role. 
Rather than beginning by reading the script in class, the point of 
each scene may be improvised. In the beginning, it may be desirable to 
try to relate a scene to the concerms an students’ lives-—-for example, 
communicating with parents, needing to feel accepted and liked. These 
Suggestions, however, should come from the students and the teacher can 
elvert them by encouraging discussion of these topics in class.) scenes 
may be invented in which each ‘character reacts to situations he dasiakes 
or enjoys, Amanda in her vouth, Laura at the business college, [om and 
Jim in the warehouse. The type of work requires that the students 
attempt to get) inside these characters: in order Co predict, their behavior 
ie situetvons mor included inthe play. 

Working in groups, the students decide on the turning point of 
the play, improvising the scene which shows how significant this moment 
of decision is to the overall meaning and action of the play. The 
teacher may receive several different interpretations from individual 
groups on this point, and vigorous discussion may ensue over which groups' 
interpretation is most appropriate. 

To bring the relationship of the characters in each scene into 
greater focus the students may be asked to represent The Dog ni neon 


the scene by 2 "still picture,” where the positions and gestures of each 
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character suggest their feelings toward each other. Another still pic- 
ture at the end of the scene would indicate any change in relationships. 
Once the students are familiar with the characters and action of 
the play the reading of the script may be attempted, beginning perhaps 
with the most crucial scene as determined by the class. Individual 
groups may prepare separate scenes, and read them for the rest of the 


class, 


IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDIES 


As stated in Chapter I, a purpose of this study has been to 
examine the implications of creative drama for the teaching of English 
literature to students in secondary schools. A theoretical basis for 
the integration of teaching methods in creative drama and literature has 
Deen presented, |) Lt as) feCooni zed, Nowever, stat considerable testing 
im ne field may be required before educators would aeree Chae) ihe 
suggested methods are implementable and desirable. Suggestions are 


therefore made for further studies in this field. 


Experimental Studies 


A study may be undertaken to determine whether or not creative 
drama effects growth in reading at the secondary level. Standardized 
tests, pre- and post-tests, such as the Iowa Tests of Basic Reading 
Skills, may be administered to a control and an experimental group which 
would be taught literature with and without creative drama methods, 
Similarly one may also test for comprehension of literature and concepts 


of literary “criticism. 
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Student involvement in creative drama may be recorded on video 
tapes, rated on a scale, and compared to video tapes of literature 
classes without creative drama. 

An experimental study could also be designed to test the use of 
creative drama to extend and deepen the adolescent's awareness of and 
sensitivity to others during literature class. A measuring device 
such as the Bogardus Social Scale may be used to measure the degree 
to which an individual or group is accepted or rejected by other group 


members. 


Survey Studies 


A study may be undertaken to survey educational objectives in 
creative drama in Canada, based on selected writings in the field and 
Similar to the Shaw (1968) study in the United States. Objectives may 
be ClaSsit1ed Into cognitive Or airective omes according vora taxonony 
Of “eEdlicatiomal, objectives. 

Research to determine the status of creative drama curricula in 
Alberta universities and secondary schools may yield valuable data on 
the adequacy of training and background of the secondary school drama 
teacher and the availability of drama teacher-education courses in 
Alberta colleges and universities. 

A survey by means of a questionnaire may be undertaken to 
investigate how familiar English teachers are with creative drama. Data 
may be collected on their attitudes towards it, how many use some crea- 
tive drama methods, what their reasons are for using or not using them, 


Data may also be gathered on teacher and student attitudes towards 
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creative drama, to clarify the problems involved in actual Drectice, 
These data may then be used as guidelines for developing teacher training 
courses and in-service training. 

Research may be undertaken to examine the possibility of a unified 
drama and English curriculum. Such a study would need to consider the 
attitudes and training of teachers, the content and sequence of the 
syllabus, administrative aspects related to scheduling, budgeting, 


grading, and required facilities. 


Teacher Training 


Teacher training 1S another area of research important to the 
teaching of both creative drama and literature. Recently, the College 
of Education of the University of Washington has ruled that every candi- 
datesfor 2 teachine certiticate of that State must, have at Least ‘one 
quarter's training im creative dramatics (Dippon, 1967). What kind of 
education should teachers of drama and literature have? 

Dixon (1967) suggests that workshop experiences should be provided 
during the training of teachers, with wide experience in improvised 
drama. Continuing 'in-service'' education should be a normal part of the 
teacher's work. The school itself needs to be committed to the profes- 
sional education of the teacher. “One way tov express this 1S to suppomt 
team teaching and the open classroom and enable the combination of 
classes so that drama "experts" can work with the English teachers and 
in this way assist in their training. Steps in this direction would 
encourage an interdisciplinary approach towards teaching. 


It may be desirable to analyse the experiential needs of teachers 
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of creative drama by means of questionnaires sent to teachers in the 
field and in the Universities, to school administrators, high school 
students, superintendents, and supervisors. In this way, data may be 
gathered on what experiential, as well as personal and academic quali- 


fications are valued by the groups most concerned. 
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